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Wf.ll, the memory seems to be getting 
rather impaired now, rather impaired. \Vhat ? 
for instance, was the name of that parsort 
who preached, just before the Boreal set out, 
about the wickedness of any further attempt 
to reach the North Pole? I have forgotten. 
Yet four years ago it was familiar to me as 
my own name. 

Things which took place before the 
voyage seem to be getting a little cloudy in 
the memory now. I have sat here to write 
down some sort of account of what has 
happened—God knows why , since no eye 
can ever read it—and see, at the very 
beginning, the memory breaks down. 

I can’t remember the preacher’s name. 
He was a most strange sort of man, a 
Scotchman from Ayrshire, big and gaunt, 
with tawny lion’s-hair. He used to go about 
London streets in rough-sj'un clothes, a 
plaid flung from one shoulder. Once I saw 
him in Holborn with his rather wild stalk, 
frowning, and muttering to himself. He had 
no sooner come to London and opened 
chapel, I think in Fetter Lane, than the little 
room began to be crowded; and when he 
moved to a big establishment in Kensington, 
all sorts and conditions of men flocked, even 
from America and Australia, to hear the 
thunder that he talked. His was not an age apt 
to fly into enthusiasms over this sort of word-of- 
mouth prophets and prophecies; but this 
particular man certainly did stir the dark, 
strong feelings which sleep in the heart. 
His eyes were very singular and powerful; 
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his voice muttered and gathered and crashed 
as I have heard the pack-ice when in 
commotion far yonder in the North; while 
his gestures were as uncouth and gawky as 
those of some wild man of the primitive ages. 

Well, this man—what was his name ?— 
Macintosh, Mackay—that was it! Mackay. 
Mackay saw fit to take offence at the new 
attempt to reach the Pole in the Boreal; and 
for three Sundays, when the preparations 
were nearing completion, stormed against it 
at Kensington. 

The excitement of the world with regard to 
the North Pole had, at this date, reached a 
pitch which can only be described as fevered: 
for the abstract interest which mankind, in its 
hunger for knowledge, had always felt in this 
unknown region, was now a thousand and 
one times intensified by the mingling with it 
of a new, concrete interest—a tremendous 
vioney interest. 

And the new zeal had ceased to be healthy 
in its tone, as the old zeal was: for now the 
demon Mammon was making his voice heard 
in this matter. 

Within the ten years preceding the Boreal 
expedition, no fewer than twenty-seven 
expeditions had set out, and failed. 

The secret of this new rage lay in the last 
will and testament of that king of faddists, M r. 
Charles P. Stickney of Chicago, supposed to 
be the richest individual who ever lived; he. 
just ten years before the Boreal undertaking, 
had died, bequeathing i75,ooo,ooodols. to 
the first man wh* reached the Pole. 
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Such was the literal wording of the will— 
“ the first man who reached .” This loose 
method of designating the person intended 
had immediately given rise to a prolonged 
heat of controversy in England and America 
as to whether or no the testator could have 
meant the Chief of the first expedition which 
reached; but it was finally decided on high 
legal authority that, in any case, the actual 
wording of the document held good; and 
that it was the individual , whatever his 
station, whose foot first reached the Pole, 
who would have title to the fortune. 

At all events, the ferment of the public 
mind had risen, as I say, to a pitch of actual 
fever; and as to the Boreal in particular, 
everyone knew the details of her fitting, the 
papers daily discussed the progress of her 
preparations, and the excitement about her 
was general; for now—at last—it was felt 
that success was probable. So Mackay had 
an acutely interested audience, if a somewhat 
startled, and a somewhat cynical, one. 

A truly lion-hearted man this must have 
been to dare proclaim a point of view so at 
variance with the spirit of his age! People 
used to call him “John the Baptist 
Redivivus,” and without doubt he did 
suggest something of that sort. 

On the third Sunday night of his denuncia¬ 
tion of the Boreal I was there in that Kensing¬ 
ton chapel, and I heard him, and the wild 
talk he talked 1 He seemed like a man 
delirious with inspiration. 

His listeners sat really spell-bound, while 
Mackay’s prophesying voice ranged up and 
down through all the modulations of thunder, 
from the hurrying mutter to the reverberant 
climax, and those who came to scoff remained 
to wonder. 

Put simply, what he said was this: Thatthere 
was undoubtedly some sort of Fate, or Doom, 
connected with the Pole in reference to the 
human race; that man’s continual failures, in 
spite of continual efforts, to reach it, abun¬ 
dantly and superabundantly proved this ; and 
that those failures constituted a lesson, and a 
warning , which the race disregarded at its 
peril. 

The North Pole, he said, was not so very 
far away, and the difficulties in the way of 
reaching it were not, on the face of them, so 
very great; human beings had achieved 
things a thousand times more difficult; yet, 
in spite of over half-a-dozen well-planned 
efforts in the nineteenth century, and thirty- 
one in the twentieth, man had never reached 
the Pole; always he had been baulked, baulked, 
baulked, by some seeming chance—some 


restraining Hand : and herein lay the lesson, 
herein the warning . Wonderfully—really 
wonderfully—like the Tree of Knowledge in 
Pkien, he said, was that Pole; all the rest of 
earth lay opened and offered to man—but 
that was persistently veiled and forbidden. 
It was as when a father lays his hand upon his 
son, with a—“ Not here, my child, not here.” 

But human beings, he said, were free 
agents, with power to stop thfcir ears, and 
turn a deaf consciousness to the whispers and 
warning indications of Heaven; and he 
believed, he said, that the time w'as now come 
when man would find it absolutely in his 
power to stand on that 90th degree of latitude, 
and plant an impious right foot on the apex 
of the earth, just as it had been given into 
the absolute power of Adam to stretch an 
impious right hand and pluck of the Fruit of 
Knowledge; but, said he—his voice pealing 
now into one long proclamation of awful 
augury—“ just as the abuse of that power 
had been followed in the one case by 
catastrophe swift and universal, so, in the 
other, he w r arned the entire race to look out 
thenceforth for nothing from God but a 
lowering sky, and thundery w f eather.” 

The man’s frantic earnestness, his authori¬ 
tative voice, his savage gestures, could not 
but have their effect upon his hearers. As 
for me, I declare I sat as though a messenger 
direct from Heaven addressed me. But I 
believe I had not yet reached home, when the 
whole effect of the discourse had passed from 
me like water from a duck’s back; and pro¬ 
bably the same thing was true of his entire 
audience. The prophet in the twentieth 
century was not a success. I dismissed 
Mackay from my mind with this thought: 
“ He is behind his age, I suppose.” 

But I have thought differently of Mackay 
since! 

* * * * 

Three weeks—it was about that—before 
that Sunday night discourse, I was visited by 
Clark, the chief of the coming expedition—a 
mere visit of friendship. I had then been 
established for about a year at No. 11, Harley 
Street, and, though only tw r enty-five, had, I 
suppose, as elite a practice as any doctor in 
Europe. 

Elite —but small. I was able to maintain 
my state, and move among the great; but 
now and again I would feel the secret pinch 
of moneylessness. 

In the course of our conversation, Clark 
said to me, talking in his light, haphazard 
way: 

“ Do you know what I dreamed about you 
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last night, Adam Jeff son? I dreamed that 
you were with us on the expedition. And 
never had I so clear a dream.” 

1 started. On the same night I had myself 
dreamed the same thing; but not a word 
said I about it now. There was a stammer¬ 
ing in my tongue as I answered : 

“ Who, I ?—on the expedition ?—I would 
not go, if I were asked.” 

“ Oh, you would.” 

“ I wouldn't. You forget that I am about 
to be married.” 

“ Well, we need not discuss the point. 
You are not likely to be asked, since Peters 
is not going to die; but if anything did hap¬ 
pen to him, you know, it is you I should 
come straight to, Adam Jeffson.” 

“ Clark, you jest,” I said ; “ I know very 
little of astronomy, or magnetic phenomena. 
Besides, I am about to be married.” 

“ But what about your botany ? ” answered 
Clark. “ That would be the thing we should 
want from you. And as for nautical 
astronomy, a man with your scientific habit 
would pick all that up in no time.” 

“You discuss the matter as gravely as 
though it were a possibility, Clark,” I said 
smiling. “ Such a thought would never enter 
my head. There is, first of all, my fiancee —” 

“Oh, the all-important Countess—well, 
but she, as far as I know the lady, would be 
the first to force you to go. The chance of 
stamping one’s foot on the North Pole does 
not occur to a man every day.” 

“ Do talk of something else,” I said with a 
laugh. “ There is Peters—” 

A laugh ! But I knew, even then, deep in 
my heart, that a great crisis was occurring in 
my life. And I knew that this was so, firstly, 
because of two dreams, and secondly, because 
when Clark had gone, as I was drawing on 
my gloves to go to see my fiancee , I heard 
distinctly the old two voices talk within me; 
and one said : “ Go not to see her now! ” 
And the other: “ Yes,—go, go! ” 

The two voices of my life! A person, 
reading these words, w r ould imagine that I 
only mean two ordinary contradictory 
impulses—or else that 1 am mad. For what 
modern man could ever dream how real 
w r ere those voices, how loud, and how, ever 
and anon, I heard them contend within me 
with a nearness impossible to any ear of 
flesh ? 

At the age of seven it happened first to me. 
I was playing one summer evening in a pine- 
wood of my father’s ; half-a-mile away was a 
cliff; and as I played it suddenly seemed to 
me as if someone said to me, inside of me : 


'just take a walk toivard the cliff; ’ and as if 
someone else said: “ do not go that way at 
all l ' 1 Mere whispers then —which gradually, 
as I grew up, swelled to cries of wrathful 
contention ! 1 did go toward the cliff; it was 

steep, 20ft. high, and I fell. Some weeks 
later, on recovering speech, I told my 
astonished mother : that “ someone had pushed 
me” over the edge from behind; and that 
someone else “ had caught me” at the 
bottom ! 

One night soon after my eleventh birth¬ 
day, lying in bed, the thought struck me that 
my life must be of immense importance to 
some Thing, or Things, which 1 could not 
see; that two Powers, which hated each other, 
were always after me, one wishing for some 
reason to kill me, and the other for some 
reason to keep me alive, one wishing me to do 
so and so, and the other the opposite. 

When I had to decide as to my pro¬ 
fession, who could have suspected the 
tremendous conflict that transacted itself 
in my soul, while my brain was indifferent to 
the matter—that agony of strife with which 
the contending voices shouted, the one, 
“ Become a scientist—a doctor,” and the 
other, “ Be a lawyer, an engineer, an artist 
—be anything but a doctor! ” 

A doctor I decided to become. And 
because of that decision 1 went to what has 
become the greatest of medical schools, 
Cambridge. 

* * * * 

But I have made a digression. I was 
saying that when Clark had left me, I was 
putting on my hat and gloves to go to see 
my fiancee , the Countess Clodagh, when I 
heard the two voices; and one said : “Go, 
go,” and the other, with intense warning 
persistence, “ Not now! ” 

I went. Sometimes the urgency of one or 
oiher of the two impulses is so overpowering, 
that it is impossible to resist. It was so then 
—and I went. 

I had to traverse the distance between 
Harley Street and Hanover Square, and all 
the time it was as though something was 
thundering into my physical ear: “ Since you 
go, breathe no word about the Boreal , and 
Clark's visit; ” and as though something else 
commanded me: “ Yes, tell, tell—hide 

nothing.” 

That struggle of prompting voices seemed 
to last an age, yet it was only three or four 
minutes before I was in Hanover Square, and 
Clodagh in my arms. 

She was, I think, the most superb creature 
I ever saw—that haughty swan-neck, which 
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seemed as if always scorning something 
just behind her left shoulder. Superb ! 
but ah !—I know it now—a godless woman, 
Clodagh, a bitter heart. 

Clodagh once confessed to me that her 
favourite character in history was Lucrezia 
Borgia, and when she saw my horror, 
immediately added, “Oh, no, I am only 
joking!” Such was her duplicity; for I 
see now that she lived in the constant 
effort to hide her heinous heart from me. 
Yet how Clodagh fascinated 
and enthralled me 1 

Our proposed marriage 
was opposed by both my 
family and hers. By mine, 
because her father and 
grandfather had died in 
lunatic asylums ; and by 
hers because, forsooth, 

I was neither a ’rich 
nor a noble match. 

A sister, much older 
than herself, had 
married a com- 
mon country 
doctor, and this 
made the so- 
called mesal¬ 
liance with me 
doubly detest¬ 
able in the 
eyes of her 
relatives. But 
Clodagh’s ex¬ 
traordinary 
passion for me 
could be stem¬ 
med neither by 
their threats 
nor prayers. 

What a flame 
was Clodagh! 

Sometimes she 
frightened me. 

She was at 
this date no 
longer young, 
being by five 
years my 
senior. She 
was by also 
five years the 

senior of her nephew, born from the marriage 
of her sister with the country doctor. That 
nephew was Peter Peters, who was to accom¬ 
pany the Boreal expedition as doctor, 
botanist, and meteorological assistant. 

On that day of Clark’s visit to me I had 


not been seated five minutes in the presence 
of my beloved, when I said: 

“ Dr. Clark—ha! ha! ha!—has been talk¬ 
ing to me about the expedition. He says if 
anything happened to Peters; / should be the 
first man he would run to. He forgets my 
marriage. He has had an absurd dream—” 

The consciousness that filled me as I spoke 
these words was the wickedness of me, the 
crooked wickedness.- But I could no more 
help it than I could fly. 
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Clodagh was standing at a window with a 
rose at her face. For quite a minute she 
made no reply, and then she said in her cold, 
rapid way: 

“ The man who first plants his foot on the 
North Pole will certainly be made an earl. I 
say nothing of the many millions he will 
inherit. 1 only wish I were a man ! ” 

“ I don’t know that I have any special 
ambition that way,’’ I rejoined. “ I am very 
happy as I am in my warm Eden with my 
Clodagh. I don’t like the outer cold.” 

“ Don’t let me think little of you ! ” she 
answered pettishly. 

“ Why should you, Clodagh ? I am not 
bound to desire to go to the North Pole, am 

I ? ” 

“ But you would go, I suppose, if you 
could ? ” 

“ I might—I doubt it. There is our 
marriage-” 

“ Our marriage! It would be the one 
thing to transform our marriage from a 
sneaking difficulty into a ten-times triumphant 
event.” 

“ You mean if /, personally, were the first 
to stand on the Pole. But there would be 
others on the expedition, even supposing I 
went. It is very unlikely that 7 , person¬ 
ally ” 

“ For me you would, Adam,” she answered 
with absolute cool confidence. “ You will 
outstrip your companions, thinking of me ; 
they will be blue and dying, you all warm 
with the thought of what I expect of 
you-” 

“ Do you say ‘ will ’ ? ” I interrupted, 
“ there is not even the slightest probability, 
my dear Clodagh-” 

“ But why ? There are still three weeks 
before the start. They say-” 

She paused. 

“ What do they say ? ” 

Her voice dropped. 

“That Peter takes atropine.” 

I started. She moved from the window, 
sat, and turned the leaves of a book. There 
was a silence. Then she laughed drily a 
little—a dry, mad laugh. 

“ Why did you start when I said that ? ” 
she asked, reading. 

“ I ? I did not start, Clodagh ! I did 
not start! Who told you that Peters takes 
atropine ? ” 

“ He is my nephew ; I should know. But 
do not look dumfounded in that fashion : I 
have no intention of poisoning him in order 
to see you a multi-millionaire and a peer of 
the realm-” 


“ My dearest Clodagh ! ” 

“ I easily might, however. He will be 
here presently. He is bringing Mr. Wilson 
for the evening.” (Wilson was going as the 
electrician of the expedition.) 

“ Clodagh,” I said, “ believe me, you jest 
in a manner which does not please me.” 

“ Do 1 ? ” she answered with that haughty 
half-turn of her long throat, “ Well, thank 
Heaven, it is only a jest. Women are no 
longer admired for doing such deeds.” 

“ Ha! ha ! ha!—no—no longer admired, 
Clodagh! O heaven! let us change this 
talk-” 

But she could now talk of nothing else. 
She got from me that afternoon the history 
of all the Polar expeditions of late years, how 
far they had reached, and by what means, 
and why they had failed. Her eyes shone ; 
she listened greedily. Before this time 
indeed she had been interested in the Boreal. 
knew the details of her build and outfit, and 
was acquainted with several members of the 
expedition. But now, suddenly, her mind 
seemed wholly possessed by the subject; my 
mention of Clark’s visit had apparently set 
her a-burn with the Pole-fever. 

The passion of her kiss as I tore myself 
from her embrace I shall never forget. I 
went home with a heavy heart. 

The house of Dr. Peter Peters was only 
three doors from mine. Toward one o’clock 
that night, a breathless footman ran to knock 
me up with the news that Peters was ill. 
I hurried to his bedside, and guessed by the 
first glance at his staring pupils that he was 
poisoned with atropine. 

Wilson, the electrician, who had passed 
the evening with him and Clodagh at Hanover 
Square, was there. 

“ What on earth is the matter ? ” he said to 
me. 

“ He is poisoned,” I answered. 

“ Poisoned P What with ? ” 

“ Atropine.” 

“ Good God ! ” 

“ Don’t be afraid ; lie will recover.” 

“ Is that certain ? ” 

“ Yes—that is, if he leaves off taking the 
drug.” 

Two hours I remained there, and, God 
knows, toiled hard for his life. When I left 
him in the dark of the fore-day my mind was 
at rest: he w ? ould recover. 

I slept till eleven a.m., and then hurried 
over again to Peters. In the room were two 
nurses, and the Countess Clodagh. 

My beloved put her forefinger to her lips, 
whispering: “Sh—h —1 he is asleep.” 
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She came closer to my ear and said : “ I heard the news early. I am come to stay with 
him till—the last—” 

We looked at each other—eye to eye, steadily—till mine dropped before hers. A 
word was on my mouth to say, but I said 
nothing. 

The recovery of Peters was not so steady as I 
had expected. At the end of the first week he 
was still prostrate. 

The man grew sick on that bed. The 
second week passed, and only ten days re¬ 
mained before the setting out of the ex¬ 
pedition. 

At the end of that second week, r 
Wilson, the electrician, was one even¬ 
ing sitting by Peters’ bedside when I 
entered. 

At the moment Clodagh was about 
to administer a dose to Peters; but 
seeing me, she put down the medicine- 
glass on the night-table, and came 
toward me. As she did so, I saw a 
sight which terribly startled me; for 
Wilson took up the deposited medi¬ 
cine-glass, looked at it, smelled it; 
and he did it with a kind of stealth; 
and he did it with an underlook and 
an expression which I thought meant 
distrust. 

Meantime, Clark came each day. 

He had himself a medical degree, 
and about this time I called him in 
professionally, together with another 
colleague, to a consultation over 
Peters. The patient lay in a semi¬ 
coma, broken by passionate vomitings. 

His condition puzzled us all. I for¬ 
mally stated that he took atropine, 
and had been originally poisoned 
by atropine ; but we saw that his 
present symptoms were not those 
of atropine, but, it seemed, of 
some other vegetable poison, 
which w-e could not pre¬ 
cisely name. 

“ Mysterious thing,” 
said Clark to me when 
we were alone. 

“ / don’t under¬ 
stand it,” I said. 

“At any rate, 
my dream 
about you 
comes true, 

Jeff s on. 

It is clear 
that Peters 
is out of 
the ques¬ 
tion now.” . 


The passion of her kiss as 

I shall 


myself from her embrace 
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I shrugged my shoulder. 

“ I formally invite you to join the expedi¬ 
tion/’ said Clark. “ Do you consent ? ” 

I shrugged again. 

“ Well, if that means consent,” he said, 
“ let me remind you that you have only eight 
days, and a world to do in them.” 

This conversation occurred in Peters’ 
house. As we passed through the room- 
door we saw Clodagh gliding down the 
passage—rapidly—away from us. 

I said nothing to her that night about 
Clark’s invitation to me. Yet I asked 
myself repeatedly, did she not know of it ? 
Had she not listened , and heard ? 

However that was, about midnight, to mv 
great surprise, Peters opened his eyes, and 
smiled. By noon the next day, his wonderful 
vitality, which so fitted him for an Arctic 
expedition, had manifested itself. He was 
then leaning on an elbow, talking to W ilson. 

Except his pallor, and strong stomach 
pains, there were now no traces of his late 
approach to death. For the stomach pains I 
prescribed some quarter-grain tablets of 
sulphate of morphia, and went away. 

Now, David Wilson and I never greatly 
loved each other, and that very day he 
brought about a painful situation as between 
me and Peters, by telling Peters that I had 
taken his place in the expedition. 

Peters, a touchy fellow, at once dictated a 
letter of protest to Clark, and Clark sent 
Peters’ letter to me marked with a note of 
interrogation in blue pencil. 

All Peters’ preparations were made; mine 
were not; and he had six days to recover 
himself. I therefore wrote to Clark saying 
that the changed circumstances of course 
annulled my acceptance of his offer, though I 
had already incurred the inconvenience of 
negotiating with a locum tenens. 

This decided it: Peters was to go, I to 
stay. The fifth day before the departure 
dawned. It was a Friday, June 15th. Peters 
was now in an armchair. He was cheerful, 
with a feverish pulse, and still the stomach 
pains. I was giving him three-quarters of a 
grain of morphia a day. That night at 
11 p.m. I visited him, and found Clodagh 
there, talking to him. Peters was smoking a 
cigar. 

“ Ah,” Clodagh said, rising, “ I was waiting 
for you, Adam. I did not know whether I 
was to inject anything to-night. Is it yes or 
no? ” 

“What do you think, Peters,” I said. 
“ Any more pains ? ” 

“ Well, perhaps you had better give me 


another quarter - grain,” he answered. 
“ There’s still some trouble, off and on.” 

“ A quarter-grain, then, Clodagh,” I said. 

As she opened the syringe box, she said 
with a pout: “ Our patient has been naughts ; 
he has taken some more atropine.” 

I became angry at once. 

“ Peters, you know you have no right io be 
doing things like that without consulting 
me ! ” I cried. “ Do that once more, and I 
have nothing further to do with you ! ” 

“ Pooh! ” said Peters, “ why all that 
unnecessary heat ? It was a mere flea-bite. 
I felt that I needed it-” 

“He injected it with his own hand,” 
remarked Clodagh. 

She was now standing at the mantel-piece. 
She had lifted the syringe box from the night 
table, taken from its velvet lining both the 
syringe and the vial containing the morphia 
tablets, and had gone to the mantel-piece to 
melt one of the tablets in a little of the dis¬ 
tilled water there. Her back was turned 
upon us. I was standing: Peters, in his 
armchair, smoking. As Clodagh stood 
there, she began to talk about a Charity 
Bazaar which she had visited that forenoon. 

She was long, she was long. The wild 
and crazy thought passed through some dim 
region of my soul: “ Why is she so long r " 

“ Ah, that was a pain! ” cried Peters. 
“ Never mind the Bazaar, Aunt—think of the 
morphia.” 

Suddenly an irresistible impulse seized me 
—to rush upon her—to dash syringe, tablets, 
glass, and all from her hands. I must have 
obeyed it—I was on the tip-top point of 
obeying it—my body already leant prone. 
But at that instant a voice behind me at the 
open door cried: 

“ Well, how is everything r ” 

Wilson, the electrician, stood there. With 
lightning swiftness I remembered an under¬ 
took of mistrust which I had once seen on 
his face. Oh, I could not!—she was my love 
—I stood stricken into marble .... 

Clodagh came to meet Wilson with frank, 
right hand. In her left was the fragile glass 
containing the injection. I fixed my eyes 
upon her face : it was full of reassurance, of 
free innocence. I said to myself: “ I must 
surely be mad ! ” 

An ordinary chat began, while Clodagh 
turned up Peters’ sleeve, and, kneeling there, 
injected his fore-arm. As she rose, laughing 
at something said by Wilson, the drug glass 
dropped from her hand, and her heel trod on 
it. She put the syringe among a number of 
others on the mantelpiece. 
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“ Your friend has been naughty, Mr. 
Wilson,” she said. “ He has been taking 
more atropine.” 

“ Not really ? ” said Wilson. 

“ Let me alor.e,” answered Peters. “ I am 
not a child.” 

These were the last intelligible words he 
ever spoke. He died shortly before one. 
He had been poisoned by a powerful dose of 
atropine. 

From that moment all the world was a 
mere tumbling nightmare to me. In it I re¬ 
member the inquest, and how I was called 
upon to prove that Peters had injected him¬ 
self with atropine. This was corroborated by 
Wilson and by Clodagh, and the verdict was 
in accordance. And in all that chaotic hurry 
of preparation three other things, with clear 
distinctness, I remember. 

The first—and chief—is that tempest of 
words which I heard at Kensington from the 
mighty-mouthed Mackay on the Sunday 
night. What was it that led me, busy as I 
was, to that church that night ? Ah, I know 
well! It was Thou. 

There I sat and heard him. Distinctly still 
I remember, and often repeat, the very words 
of his peroration, when, rising to a passion of 
prophesy, he shouted : 

“ And as in the one case transgression 


was followed by catastrophe, swift and uni¬ 
versal, so, in the other, I warn the entire 
Race to look out thenceforth for nothing 
from God but a lowering sky, and thundery 
weather 1 ” 

But a second thing I remember: that on 
reaching home, I walked into my disordered 
library (for I had had to hunt out certain 
books for the voyage) where I met my house¬ 
keeper in the act of re-arranging things. She 
had apparently lifted an old Bible by the 
front cover to fling it on the table, for as I 
threw myself into a chair, my eyes fell upon 
the open text—it was near the beginning—the 
print was large, the lamp cast a white ray 
full upon it. I had been hearing Mackay’s 
comparison between the Pole and the 
Forbidden Fruit, and that, no doubt, was the 
reason why I jumped now with so horrid a 
start. For the words I had sighted were 
these: 

“ The woman whom Thou gavest to be 
with me she gave me of the tree, and I did 
eat.” 

And a third thing I remember in all that 
turmoil of doubt and flurry: that a note w r as 
handed me; it was a last word from Clodagh, 
and it said: 

“ Be First at the Pole—for Hfe.’’ 

(To be continued.) 
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SYNOPSIS. 

A MILLIONAIRE has left a fpitune to the first man who 
reaches the North Pole. In spite of the warning of a 
preacher that misfortune will happen to the earth if th ■. 
Pole is reached, a great expedition is prepared. In 
order that her fiance, Adam Jeffson, piay take the 
place of her nephew, who was a member of the ex¬ 
pedition, the Countess Clodagh poisons the latter. 

II. 

The Boreal left St. Katherine Docks in 
beautiful weather on the afternoon of the 
19th of June, bound for the Pole. 

All the Docks was. one region of heads, 
stretched far into innumerable vagueness, and 
down the river to Woolwich a continuous roar 
and murmur droned from both banks to 
cheer our departure. 

The expedition was a national affair, being 
subsidized by Government; and if ever a ship 
was well found it was the Boreal. She had a 
frame tougher far than any battleship, and 
she was stuffed with sufficient pemmican, cod- 
roe, fish-meal, and so on, to last us not less 
than six years. 

We were seventeen all told, the five heads 
(so to speak) of the undertaking being Clark 
(our chief), John Mew (commander), Aubrey 
Maitland (meteorologist), Wilson (electrician!, 
and myself (doctor, botanist, and assistant 
meteorologist). 

The idea was to get as far east as the iooih 
or the 120th meridian of longitude; to catch 
there the northern current; to push and 
drift our way northward; and, when the 
ship could no further penetrate, to leave her 


(either three or else four of us on ski), and, 
with sledges drawn by dogs and reindeer, 
make a dash for the Pole. 

Our voyage was without incident up to the 
end of July, when we encountered a drift of 
ice-floes. On the 1st of August we were at 
Kabarova, where we met our coal-ship, and 
took in forty-three dogs, four reindeer, and a 
quantity of reindeer moss. And two days 
later we turned our bows finally northward 
and eastward, passing through heavy “ slack ” 
ice under sail and liquid air in crisp weather, 
till, on the 27th of August, we lay moored to 
a floe off the desolate island of Taimur. 

The first thing we saw here was a bear on 
the shore watching for young white fish; and 
promptly Clark, Mew, and Hewitt (first 
engineer) went on shore in the launch, I and 
Maitland following in the pram, each party 
with three dogs. 

It was while climbing away inland, that 
Maitland said to me : 

'■ When Clark leaves the ship it is three, 
not two, of us that he is going to take with 
him for the dash to the Pole.'’ 

I: “ Ah, is that so ? Who knows ? ” 

Maitland : “ Wilson does. Clark has let 
it out in conversation with Wilson." 

I: “Well, the more the merrier. Who 
will be the three ? ” 

Maitland ; “ Wilson is sure to be in it, 
and there may be Mew. I suppose / shall 
get left out in the cold.” 

I: “ More likely I.” 
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Maitland : “ Well, the race is between us 
four—Wilson, Mew, you, and me. It is a case 
of physical fitness combined with special 
knowledge. You are too lucky a dog to get 
left out, (effsoii." 

I : *• Well, what does it matter, so long as 
the expedition as a whole is successful ? 
That is the main thing." 

Maitland: ‘‘ Oh, yes, that is all very fine 
talk, Jeff son ! But is it quite sincere? 
Isn't it rather foolish to affect to despise 
8175.000,000? / want to be in at the death, 

and I mean to be, if I can. We are all more 
or less self-interested. 

“ Look," I whispered, “ a bear ! " 

It was a mother and cub ; with determined 
trudge she came, wagging her low head, 
having no doubt smelled the dogs. We 
separated on the instant, doubling different 
ways behind ice-bounders, wanting to get her 
nearer the shore, but passing close, she spied, 
and bore down at a trot upon, me. I fired 
into her neck, and at once, with a roar, she 
turned tail, making now straight in Maitland's 
direction. I saw him run out from cover 
some hundred yards away, aiming his long- 
gun. But no report followed, and in half a 
minute he was under her fore-paws, she 
striking out slaps at the barking, shrinking 
dogs. Maitland roared for my help ; and at 
that moment I, poor wretch, in far worse 
plight than he, stood there shivering in a 
sweating ague, for suddenly one of those 
wrangles of the two Voices of my life, which 
marked every crisis of my destiny, was filling 
my bosom with loud commotion, one urging 
me to fly to Maitland’s aid, the other 
passionately commanding me to be still. But 
it lasted, I believe, only some seconds. I 
ran, and got a shot into the brute’s brain ; 
and Maitland leapt up with a rent down his 
face. 

Oh, singular destiny ! Whatever I did— 
if I did evil, if I did good—the final result 
was the same : tragedy, dark and sinister! 
Poor Maitland was doomed that voyage, and 
my rescue of his life from the bear was the 
means employed to make his death all the 
more certain. 

I met a man called Scotland, in my youth 
at Cambridge. He was always talking about 
certain “ Black ” and “ White" Powers, and 
their contention for the earth. We others 
used to call him the “ black-and-white- 
mystery-man.” Well, with regard to all that, 
I have a fancy, a whim of the mind; it may 
be quite wild—but I have it here in my brain 
—and I will write it down now. It is this: 
That there may have been some sort of 


arrangement or understanding, between the 
Black and the White, as in the case of Adam 
and the Fruit, that, should mankind force his 
forbidden way to the Pole, then some great 
catastrophe should not fail to overtake the 
race of man ; that the White, loving mankind 
did not wish this to occur, and intended, for 
the sake of the race, to destroy our entire 
expedition before it reached the goal; and 
that the Black, knowing that the White had 
power to do this, and meant to do it, used 
me— me !—to outwit this design, first of all 
working elaborately to ensure that I should 
be one of the party of four to leave the ship 
on ski. 

But the childish attempt to read the 
immense riddle of the world ! I could laugh 
at myself, and at poor black and white 
Scotland, too. The thing cannot be so 
simple. 

Well, we left Taimur the same day, and 
good-bye now to both land and open sea. 
l ill we passed the latitude of Cape Chelyus¬ 
kin (which we did not sight), it was one 
succession of ice-belts, with Mew in the 
crow’s nest tormenting the electric bell to the 
engine room, with anchors hanging ready to 
drop, and Clark taking soundings. Progress 
was slow, and the Polar night gathered round 
us apace as we passed still onward and 
onward into that blue and glimmering land of 
eternal frost. We now left off bed coverings 
of reindeer skin and took to sleeping-bags. 
Eight of the dogs had died by the 25th 
September, when we were experiencing 19 0 
of frost. In the darkest part of the night the 
Northern light spread its silent solemn banner 
over us, quivering round the heavens in a 
million fickle glories. 

The relations between the members of our 
little crew were excellent, with one exception ; 
David Wilson and I were not good friends. 

There was a something, a tone, in the 
evidence which he had given at the inquest 
over the body of Peters which maddened me 
every time I thought of it. He had heard 
Peters admit just before his death that he, 
Peters, had administered atropine to himself; 
and he had had to give evidence of that fact. 
But he had given it in a most half-hearted 
way; so much so, that the coroner had asked 
him : “ What, sir, are you hiding from me ? ’’ 
Wilson had replied: “ Nothing. I have 

nothing to tell.” 

But from that day he and I had hardly 
exchanged ten words, in spite of our constant 
companionship in the vessel; and one day, 
standing alone on a floe I found myself hiss¬ 
ing with clenched fist: “ If he dared suspect 
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Clodagh of poisoning Peters, I could kill 
him ! ” 

Up to the 78th parallel of latitude the 
weather had been superb. But on the night of 
the 7th of October—well I remember it—we 
experienced a great tempest. Our tub of a 
ship rolled like a swing, drenching the 
whimpering dogs at every lurch, and hurling 
everything into confusion. The petroleum 
launch was washed from the davits. Down, 
at one time, to 4odeg. below zero, sank the 
thermometer, while on high the Aurora was 
whiffed into a chaos of hues, resembling a 
painter’s smeared palette. I, for the first 
time, was very sick. 


In this state, with 
a dizzy brain, I went 
off watch to my 
bunk. Soon I fell 
asleep, and the rolls 
and bumps of the ship, 
the heavy Greenland 
anorak I had on, and 
the state of my body, 
all combined to pro¬ 
duce a frightful night¬ 
mare. I was conscious 
of a vain struggle to 
move, a vain battle for 
breath. The sleeping- 
bag was like an ice¬ 
berg on my gasping 
bosom. It was of 
Clodagh that I dreamed. 
I dreamed that she let 
fall, drop by drop, a 
liquid coloured like 
pomegranate seed into a 
glass of water; and she presented the glass to 
Peters. The draught, I knew, was poisonous 
as death; and in a last effort to break the bands 
of that hideous slumber, I was conscious, as I 
jerked myself upright, of screaming aloud : 

“ Clodagh! Clodagh! Spare the man . . . !" 

My eyes, starting with terror, opened to 
consciousness. The electric light was shin¬ 
ing in the cabin, and there stood David 
Wilson looking at me. 

Wilson was a big man, with a massive, 
long face, made longer by a beard. His 
pose, his form, his smile of disgust, as he 
stood clinging there—I can shut my eyes 
and see now. 
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What was he doing in my cabin ? What 
—what led him there even then ? This 
was one of the four-men starboard berths, 
his was a-port. Yet he was here ! But he 
explained at once: 

“ Sorry to interrupt your innocent dreams,” 
said he. “ The mercury in Maitland’s ther¬ 
mometer is frozen : he asked me to hand him 
his spirits of wine from his bunk-” 

I did not answer. A hatred was in my 
heart against this man. 

The next day the storm died away, and 
either three or four days later the slush-ice 
between the floes froze definitely. The 
Boreal's way was thus blocked. We warped 
her with ice-anchors and the capstan into 
the position in which she should lay-up 
for her winter's drift. This was in about 
70° 20' N. The sun had now totally vanished 
from our bleak sky not to reappear till the 
following year. 

There was sledging with the dogs, and 
bear hunting among the hummocks, as the 
months passed. One day, Wilson, by far 
our best shot, got a walrus-bull; Clark fol¬ 
lowed the traditional pursuit of a chief, exam¬ 
ining Crustacea; Maitland and I were in 
a relation of close friendship, and I assisted 
his magnetic observations in a snow-hut built 
near the ship. Often, through the twenty- 
four hours, a clear moon suffused our dim 
and livid clime. 

It was five days before Christmas that 
Clark made the great announcement: he had 
determined, he said, if our splendid northward 
drift continued, to leave the ship about the 
middle of the next March for the dash to the 
Pole. He would take with him the reindeer, 
all the dogs, four sledges, four kyaks, and 
three companions. The companions he had 
decided to invite were Wilson, Mew, and 
Maitland. 

He said it at dinner. And as he said it, 
David Wilson glanced at my pallid face with a 
smile of pleased malice ; for I was left out. 

I remember well: the Aurora that night 
was in the sky, and at its edge floated the 
moon surrounded by a ring, with two mock 
moons. But all shone very vaguely and far, 
and a fog, which had already lasted some 
days, made the ship’s bows very indistinct to 
me, as I paced the bridge on my watch two 
hours after Clark’s announcement. 

For a longtime all was still, save for the occa¬ 
sional whining of a dog. But suddenly several of 
them began barking together, leaving off and 
beginning again. I said to myself: “ There is 
a bear about somewhere.” 

I was alone. It grew toward the end of 
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my watch, when Maitland would succeed me. 
My tread tolled like a passing bell, and the 
ice lay round me in its shroud of white, silent 
as Eternity itself. 

Suddenly I saw—I thought I saw—the bear. 
The fog had, if anything, thickened. It was 
now very near the close of my watch. 

He had entered the ship, I concluded, by 
the boards which slanted from an opening in 
the buhvarks down to the ice. 

Once before, in November, a bear, having 
smelled the dogs, had ventured on board at 
midnight. But then there had resulted a 
perfect hub-bub among the dogs. Now , 
even in the midst of my excitement, I 
w r ondered at their quietness, though some 
few wdiimpered—with fear, I thought. I saw 
the creature steal fonvard from the hatchway 
toward the kennels; and I ran noiselessly 
and seized the watch-gun, which stood 
always loaded by the companion way. 

By this time the form had passed the 
kennels on the port side, reached the bow r s, 
and now w r as moving toward me on the star¬ 
board side. I took aim. Never, I thought, 
had I seen so huge a bear — though I 
made allowance for the magnifying effect of 
the fog. 

My finger was on the trigger. And at that 
moment a horrible sickness, a deathly ague, 
seized me; the w r rangle of the two voices 
w r as taking place within me. 

“ Shoot! ” “ Shoot not! ” “ Shoot 1 ” 

Oh, that latter shout was irresistible! I 
pulled the trigger. The report hooted 
through the Polar night. 

The creature dropped. Both Clark and 
Wilson ran up at once. We hurried to the 
prostrate form. 

But the first near glance showed us a 
singular kind of bear. Wilson put his hand 
to the head, and the lax skin came away at 
his touch. It was Aubrey Maitland who was 
underneath it; and I had shot him dead. 

For the last few days he had been cleaning 
skins, among them the skin of the bear from 
which I had saved him at Taimur. Maitland 
was a born pantomimist, continually invent¬ 
ing practical jokes, and perhaps to startle me 
with a false alarm in the very skin of the old 
bruin which had so nearly done for him, he 
had thrown it round him on finishing its 
cleaning, and so, in mere wanton fun, had 
crept on deck at the hour of his watch. The 
head of the bearskin, and the fog, must have 
prevented him from seeing me when I took 
aim. 

This tragedy made me ill for weeks. I 
saw that the hand of Fate was upon me. 
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When I rose from bed, poor Maitland was 
lying in a hole in the ice behind the great 
hummock near us. 

By the end of January, we had drifted to 
8o° 55'; and it was then that Claik, in 
_ the presence of Wilson, asked me if I would 
t make the fourth man, in the place of poor 
" Maitland, for the dash to the Pole in the 
* spring. As 1 said: “ Yes, I am willing/' 
‘ David Wilson spat with a disgusted emphasis. 
A minute later he sighed : “ Ah, poor Mait¬ 
land. . .” and drew in his breath, with a 

tut! tut! 

I had an impulse to spring at his throat 
then, and strangle him; but I curbed myself. 

There remained now hardly a month 
before the dash, and all hands set to work 
with a will, making harness and seal-skin 
shoes for the dogs, overhauling sledges and 
kyaks, economising every ounce of weight. 
But we were not destined, after all, to set out 
that year. About the ioth of February, the 
ice began to pack, and the ship was subjected 
to an appalling pressure. We found it neces¬ 
sary to make trumpets of our hands to shout 
into one another’s ears, for the whole ocean 
of ice was crashing, popping, howling, and 
thundering everywhere in terrific upheaval. 
Expecting every moment to see the Boreal 
crushed to splinters, we had to set about 
unpacking provisions, and placing sledges, 
kyaks, dogs, and everything in a position 
for instant flight. It lasted five days, and was 
accompanied by a tempest from the north, 
which, by the end of February, had driven us 
back south into latitude 79 0 50'. Clark, of 
course, then abandoned the thought of the 
Pole for that summer. 

And immediately afterwards we made a 
startling discovery. Our stock of reindeer- 
moss was found to be now ridiculously small. 
Egan, the second mate, was blamed for it— 
but that did not help matters. The sad fact 
remained. Clark was advised to kill one or 
two of the deer, but he stubbornly refused, 
and by the beginning of summer they were 
all dead. 

Well, our northward drift recommenced. 
Towards the middle of February we saw a 
mirage of the coming sun above the horizon. 
There were flights of Arctic petrels and 
snow-buntings, and spring was with us. In 
an ice-pack of big hummocks and lanes we 
made good progress all the summer. 

When the last two of the deer died my 
heart sank, and when the dogs killed two of 
their number, and a bear crushed a third, I 
was fully expecting what actually came. It 
was this. Clark announced that he could 


now take only two companions with him in 
the spring, and they were Wilson and Mew. 
So once more I saw David Wilson’s pleased 
smile of malice. 

We settled into our second winter's 
quarters. December came again, and all 
our drear sunless gloom, made worse by the 
fact that the wind-mill would not w r ork, leav¬ 
ing us without the electric light. 

None but those who have felt it could 
dream of half the mental depression of that 
long Arctic night, how the soul takes on the 
hue of the world, and without apd within is 
nothing but gloom, gloom, and the reign of 
the Power of Darkness. 

Not one of us but was in a state of sombre, 
irritable and evil mood; and on the 13th 
of December, Lamburn, the second engineer, 
stabbed Cartwright, the harpooner, in the arm. 

Three days before Christmas a bear came 
close to the ship, and then turned tail. Mew, 
Wilson, I, and Meredith (a general hand) 
set out in pursuit. We lost him after a long 
chase, and then scattered different ways. 
After an hour’s hunt I was returning weary 
to the ship, when I thought I saw him again, 
and at the same time sighted a man—I did 
not know whom — running some distance 
away. I shouted out: 

“ There he is—come!—this way ! ” 

The man quickly joined me, but as soon 
as ever he recognised me, stopped dead, 
and said: 

“ No, thanks, Jeffson. Alone with you I 
am in danger of my life. . . .” 

It was Wilson. I, too, stopped, and faced 
him, forgetting all about the bear in a 
moment. 

“ Wilson,” I said, “ you are going to explain 
to me now w r hat you mean, you hear ? What 
do you mean, Wilson ? ” 

“What I say,” he answered deliberately. 
“ Alone with you I am in danger of my 
life, just as poor Maitland was, and just as 
poor Peters was. You are a deadly beast.” 

Fury leapt in my heart. Black as the 
tenebrous Arctic night grew my soul. 

“ Do you mean,” I said, “ that I want to 
put you out of the way in order to go in your 
place to the Pole, and that I have killed 
Peters and Maitland for that reason ? Is that 
what you mean, man ? ” 

“ That’s my meaning, Jeffson. You are a 
deadly beast, you know.” 

“Stop—I am going to kill you , Wilson— 
but I want to hear first. Who told you that I 
killed Peters ? ” 

“ Your lover killed him with your collu¬ 
sion. Why, I heard you, man, in your 
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The electric light was shining in the eabln, and there stood David Wilson looking at me. 


beastly sleep, calling the whole thing out. 
And I suspected it before. By Heaven, I 
should enjoy putting a bullet into you, 
Jeffson! ” 

“You wrong me, you devil, you wrong 
me! ” I cried, my eyes staring with blood 
lust, “ and now I am going to pay you well 
for it. Look out,you ! ” 

I aimed the gun for his heart. I touched 
the trigger. He put up his left hand. 


“ Stop,” he said, “ stop.” (He was one of 
the coolest of men.) “ There is no gallows 
on the Boreal , but Clark could easily rig 
one for you. I want to kill you, too, because 
there are no criminal courts up here, and it 
would be doing a good action for my 
country. But not here—not now. Listen 
to me—don’t shoot. To-morrow we can 
meet when all is ready, so that no one may 
be the wiser, and fight it all out.” 
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As he spoke I had let the gun drop. It 
was better so. I knew that he was much the 
best shot on the ship, and I an indifferent 
one; but I did not care if I was killed. 

Twenty hours later we met behind an 
agreed hummock some six 'miles from the 
ship. We had set out at different times, so 
that no one might suspect. Each brought a 
ship’s lantern. 

Wilson had dug an ice-grave near the 
hummock, leaving at its edge a heap of 
brash-ice and snow to fill it. We stood 
separated by an interval of a hundred yards, 
the grave between us, each with a lantern at 
his feet. 

Even so, we were mere shadows one to the 


other. The air glowered dimly ; 
a thin, chill moon seemed to float 
far outside the universe. The 
temperature was at 55 0 below' 
zero, so that w'e had on wind- 
clothes over our anoraks, and 
heavy foot bandages under our 
Lap boots. And exactly like the 
weird world above us were the 
minds of us two men, full of sombre, bleak, 
and funereal feelings. 

Between us yawmed a grave for one or the 
other of us. 

I heard Wilson cry out: 

“ Are you ready ? ” 

“ Aye,” cried I. 

“ Then here goes 1 ” cried he. 

Even as he spoke he fired. The man w-as 
in deadly earnest to kill me. 

But his shot passed harmless by me, as 
was only likely. We were mere shadows one 
to the other. 

I fired perhaps ten seconds later than he. 
But in those ten seconds he stood perfectly 
revealed to me in clear, lilac light. 
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An Arctic fire-ball had traversed the sky, 
showering abroad a sulphurous glamour over 
the snow-landscape. Before its momentary 
shine had passed away I saw Wilson stagger 
and drop. And I buried him deep there 
under the rubble ice. 

* # * * * 

On March 13th, nearly three months later, 
Clark, Mew, and I left the Boreal in latitude 
85° 15'. 

We had with us thirty-two dogs, three 
sledges, three kyaks, human provisions for 
112 days, and dog provisions for forty. 
Being now about 340 miles from the Pole, 
we hoped to reach it in forty-three days, 
then turn south, and, feeding living dogs with 
dead, make either Franz Josef Land or 
Spitzbergen, at which latter place we would 
very likely come upon a whaler. 

During the first days progress was slow, 
the ice being rough and laney, and the dogs 
behaving badly, stopping dead at every 
difficulty, and leaping over their traces. 
Clark had had the idea of attaching a gold- 
beater’s-skin balloon, with a lifting-power of 
fifty pounds, to each sledge, and we had with 
us a supply of zinc and sulphuric acid to 
repair the hydrogen waste from the bags; 
but on the second day, Mew having over¬ 
filled his balloon, it burst, and I and Clark 
had to cut ours loose, in order to equalise 
weights, for we could neither leave Mew 
behind, turn back to the ship, nor mend the 
split bag. So it happened that, at the end of 
the fourth day, w r e had made only nineteen 
miles, and could still from a hummock see 
afar the leaning masts of the Boreal, Clark 
led on ski, captaining a sledge with 4001b. 
of instruments, ammunition, pemmican, 
and aleuronate bread; Mew followed, his 
sledge containing provisions only; I came 
last, with a mixed freight. But on the third 
day, Clark had an attack of snow-blindness, 
and Mew took his place. 

Almost from the start our sufferings com¬ 
menced, and they were bitter enough. The 
sun, though constantly visible, gave no heat; 
our sleeping-bags (Clark and Mew occupied 
one, I another,) were soaking wet all the night, 
being thawed by our warmth, and our fingers, 
under wrappings of senne-grass and 'wolf¬ 
skin, were always bleeding; sometimes our 
frail bamboo cane kyaks, which lay across the 
sledges, would crash perilously against an 
ice-ridge, and they were our one hope of 
reaching land; but the dogs were the great 
difficulty; we lost six hours a day in 
harnessing and tending them. On the twelfth 
day, Clark, taking a single-altitude observa¬ 


tion, found that we were only in lat. 86° 3 5'; 
but next day we passed beyond the furthest 
point yet reached by man, viz., 86° 43', 
attained by the Nix explorers three years 
previously. 

Our one secret thought now was food, 
food—our day-long lust was for the eating¬ 
time. Mew suffered from “ Arctic thirst.” 

Under these conditions man becomes in 
some days not a savage only, but a mere 
beast, hardly a grade above the bear and the 
walrus. Ah, the ice ! the ice ! A long and 
sordid nightmare was that, God knows. 

On we pressed, crawling our little way 
across the Vast, upon whose hoar silence, 
from Eternity until then, Bootes only, and 
that Great Bear, had watched. 

After the eleventh day our rate of march 
improved; all lanes disappeared, and ridges 
became less frequent. By the fifteenth day I 
was leaving behind me the ice-grave of David 
Wilson at the rate of ten to thirteen miles 
a day. 

Yet, as it were, his arm reached out and 
touched me even there. 

His disappearance had been explained by 
a hundred different guesses on the ship—all 
plausible enough. I had no idea that any¬ 
one connected me in any way with his death. 

But on our twenty-second day of march, 
140 miles from our goal, he caused a 
conflagration of rage and hate to break out 
amongst us three. It was at the end of a 
march, when our stomachs were hollow, and 
our frames ready to drop. One of Mew’s 
dogs was sick ; it was necessary to kill it; he 
asked me to do it. 

“ Oh,” said I, “you kill your own dog, of 
course.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” he replied, catch¬ 
ing fire, “you ought to he used to killing , 
Jeffson . . .” 

“ How do you mean, Mew ? ” said I, 
starting. “ You mean because my pro¬ 
fession-? ” 

“ Profession, no ! ” he sneered. “ Go and 
dig up poor David Wilson—I daresay you 
know where to find him—and he ll tell you 
my meaning right enough.” 

I rushed at once to Clark, w'ho, stooping 
among his dogs, was unharnessing them ; 
and roughly pushing his shoulder, exclaimed: 

“ That beast accuses me of murdering 
David Wilson! ” 

“ Well ? ” said Clark. 

“ I’d split his skull as clean-” 

“ Go aw'ay, Adam Jeffson, and let me be ! ” 

“ Is that all you’ve got to say about it, 
then?” 
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“To the-with you, man, say I, and 

let me be ! You know your own conscience 
best , I suppose ? ” 

Before this affront I stood impotent. But 
from that moment a mood of brooding malice 
settled upon my spirit. Indeed, the humour 
of us all was one dangerous, and even 
murderous inflammability. We had become 
almost like the beasts that perish. 

* * * * * 

On the ioth of April we passed the 89th 
parallel of latitude, and though sick to death, 
both in spirit and body, we pressed still on. 
Like the lower animals, we were stricken now 
with dumbness, and hardly once in a week 
spoke a word one to the other. On, in 
selfish brutishness, we moved through a real 
Inferno of cold. It is a cursed region— 
beyond doubt cursed—not meant to be 

penetrated by man, and rapid and awful was 
the degeneration of our souls. As for me, 
never could I have conceived that savagery 
so heinous could brood in a human bosom as 
now I felt brooding in mine. 

As we advanced, the ice became smoother, 
so that from four miles a day our rate in¬ 
creased to fifteen, and finally, as the sledges 
lightened, to twenty. 

It was now that we began to encounter a 
succession of strange-looking objects lying 
scattered over the ice, whose number con¬ 
tinually increased as we proceeded. They had 
the appearance of small rocks, or piecesof iron, 
incrusted with glass fragments of various 
colours. They were of every size, and their 
incrustations we soon discovered to be 
diamonds, and other precious stones. On 
our first twenty mite day Mew picked up a 
detached diamond splinter as large as a 
child’s arm; and such objects soon became 
common. Clark said that they must be 
meteor stones, whose ferruginous substance 
had been attracted by the magnetic lure of 
the Pole; and they quickly ceased to interest 
our sluggish minds, except in so far as they 
obstructed our way. 

We had had good weather ; till, suddenly, 
in the early morning of the 13th of April, we 
were overtaken by a tempest from the S.W. 
of such vehement and solemn volume, that 
the heart quailed before it. It lasted in its 
full power only an hour, but during that time 
it snatched two of our sledges long distances, 
and compelled us to lie face downward. We 
had travelled all the sun-lit night, and were 
gasping with fatigue; so, as soon as the wind 
allowed us to huddle together our scattered 
things, we crawled into the sleeping-bags, 
and instantly slept. 


We knew that the ice was in upheaval 
around us. We heard, as our eyelids closed, 
the slow booming of distant guns, and 
brittle rollings of artillery. This may have 
been a result of the tempest, stirring up the 
ocean beneath the ice. Whatever it was, we 
slept deep. 

We were within ten miles of the Pole. 

***** 

Suddenly, in my sleep, it was as though 
someone shook my shoulder, with an urgent, 
“ Up! up! ” It was merely a dream, for 
when I started I saw Clark and Mew still 
in their sleeping-bag. 

I sat staring a minute, and my first numb 
thought was this—that the Countess Clodagh 
had bid me be first at the Pole—for her. 
Precious little now cared I for the Countess 
Clodagh in her far unreal world of warmth— 
precious little for the fortune promised to the 
first-arrived. But the thought was deeply 
suggested in my brain, almost as if whispered 
there. Instinctively, brutishly, rubbing my 
daft eyes, I rose. 

The next thing I perceived was that while 
the tempest was less strong, the ice was now 
in appalling agitation. An obstreperous 
hubbub filled all the air. I found the dogs 
whimpering on the heaving floor. 

Instinctively, brutishly, I harnessed ten of 
them to my sledge, put on Canadian snow- 
shoes, and started northward—alone. 

The odometer which I had with me had 
not yet measured three miles when I began 
to notice two things ; first, that the jewelled 
meteor-stones were now accumulating beyond 
all precedent, filling all my range of vision, 
to the farthest horizon, with a dazzling glister. 
In piles, and mounds, and scattered dis¬ 
connection they lay spread in innumerable 
largesse, like leaves in autumn, a vast 
Elysian-field and fairy-land of wealth, trillions 
of billions sterling, so that I had need to 
steer my twining way among them. Now, 
too, to my surprise, I noticed that, except 
for these stones, all roughness had dis¬ 
appeared, and the ice lay smooth, as a 
skating-rink before me. Not a trace of the 
upheaval going on further south was here. 
I believe that this stretch of smooth ice never, 
never felt one shock, or stir, or throe, and 
reaches right down to the bottom of the 
deep. 

* # * * * 

And now, with a wild hilarity, I flew. A 
dizziness, a madness seized me. Up-buoyed 
on air, I sped and spun. A fear, too—most 
great and dreadful—had its chilly hand upon 
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my heart. I was alone, face to face with the 
Eternal. But still, with a dizziness, and a 
joy, and a wild hilarity, on I sped, and spun. 


The odometer measured nine miles from 
my start. I was at the Pole. I took ten 
more steps—slide I could not now for the 
meteor-stones—fifteen—twenty ; and now I 
stood by a circular, clean-cut lake. 

One minute only I stood swaying and 
nodding there, and then I dropped down flat 
in swoon. 

Why I swooned I cannot now clearly 
analyse. In the middle of the lake was a 
pillar of ice; very low and broad, and I had 
the clear impression, or dream, or notion, 
that there was a name graven in the ice of 
the pillar in characters which I could not 
read; and the luminous fluid of the lake 
seemed to me to be wheeling with a mad, 
shivering ecstasy round the pillar; and it was 
borne in upon me—I cannot at all say how— 
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that the substance of this fluid was- the 
substance of a living creature; and I had the 
distinct fancy, as my senses failed, that it was 
a creature with many eyes, and that as it 
wheeled for ever round in fluttering lust, it 
kept its eyes turned always upon the Name 
graven in the pillar. But this must be 
madness. 

Without one backward glance, I scrambled 
to my feet, and hurried from that place. I 
awaited Clark and Mew half-way, but they 
did not come. 

I found later that they had perished in the 
upheaval of the ice. Only one of the sledges, 
half buried, I saw near the camp. 

Alone I began my painful way southward. 
About eight days later, I noticed, stretched 
right across the southern horizon, a region of 
purple vapour, which luridly obscured the 
face of the sun. Day after day I noticed it 
steadily brooding there. But what it could 
be I did not understand. 


(To be continued.) 


A /AIXED FA/AILY. 


That impertinent looking little terrier on the 
right has absolutely no business in the accom¬ 
panying photograph. I feel it my duty to 
say so at once. The happy family on the 
mat is the property of Mr. Horley, the owner 
of the “ Sow and Pigs ” Inn, Toddington, 
Bedfordshire, and its history is as follows: 
The “Soft and Pigs” is famous for its goodly 
supply of swine, and the other day a litter of 
fifteen youngsters came into the world—one 
more than the mother could provide for. 
What was to be done ? Mr. Horley wanted 
to keep all his piglings, and Mr. Horley is a 
man of resource. It so happened that a cat 


with kittens was in the house, and Mr. Horley 
boldly put the extra pigling with the cat and 
her four children. Ear from being indignant, 
the good cat gave a motherly welcome to the 
little intruder, who is growing up into a 
healthy pig. Now I am really curious to 
know whether that pig will inherit any 
feline characteristics. Will it develop a 
distaste for dogs, or a taste for fish ? In the 
mean- time Mr. Horley 

m i ght well change the 

name of his inn. He 

should re-chris ten it 

The Cat and Pig.” 



SYNOPSIS. 

A MILLIONAIRE 1ms left a fortune to the first man 
who reachi-s the North Pole. In spite of the warning 
of a preacher that misfortune will happen to the 
earth if the Pole is reached, a great expedition is 
prepared. In order that her fianct, Adam Jeffson, 
may take the place of her nephew, who was a 
member of the expedition, the Countess Clodagh 
poisons the latter. Jeffson, the narrator, after 
killing his five companions, reaches the Pole 
alone. Then, seized with a strange terror, retraces 
his steps. 

III. 

I continued my lonely wav south through the 
desert ice with a great terror in my heart; 
for very fearful is the burden of that vast 
Arctic solitude upon one poor human soul. 

Sometimes, on a halt, I have lain and 
listened long to the hollow silence of the 
Pole, with a shrinking awe, hoping, hoping 
that at least one of the dogs might bark. I 
have even crept shivering from the thawing 
sleeping-bag to flog a dog, so that I might 
hear a sonnd. 

I had started from the Pole with a well- 
freighted sledge, and with the sixteen dogs 
left alive from the ice-packing which had 
buried my comrades. This was on the evening 
of April 13th. I had saved from the wreck 
of our things most of the pemmican, whey- 
powder, etc., as well as the theodolite, com¬ 
pass, chronometer, train-oil lamp for cooking, 
and other implements. I was, therefore, in 
no doubt as to mv course, and I had pro¬ 


visions for ninety days. But ten days from 
the start my supply of dog-food failed, and I 
had to begin to slaughter my only companions, 
one by one. 

In the third week the ice became terribly 
rough, and, with moil and toil enough to wear 
a bear to death, I did only five miles a day. 
After the day’s work I would crawl with a 
dying sigh into my bag. clad still in the load 
of skins which stuck to me a mere filth of 
grease, to sleep the sleep of a swine, careless 
if I never woke. 

Always—day after day—on the southern 
horizon brooded sullenly that curious stretched- 
out region of purple vapour, like the smoke 
of the conflagration of the world. And I 
noticed that its length constantly reached out 
and out, and silently grew. 

Once I had a very pleasant dream. I 
dreamt that 1 was in a garden—an Arabian 
paradise—so sweet was the perfume. All the 
time, however, in the dream, I had a sub- 
consciousness of the gale which was actually 
blowing from the S.E. over the ice, and, at 
the moment when I woke, was half-wittedly 
droning to myself : “ It is a garden of 
Peaches ; but I am not really in the garden ; 
I am on the Ice; only, the S.E. storm is 
wafting to me the aroma of this garden of 
Peaches.’’ 

I opened my eyes, I started, I sprang to 
my feet, for, miracle of miracles—there 
could be no doubt of it—an actual aroma 
like peach blossoms was in the air about me. 
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Before I could collect my astonished 
senses, I was violently ill, and at the same 
time I saw some of the dogs, mere skeletons 
as they now were, in the throes of death. 
For a long while I lay very sick in a kind of 
doze, and, on rising, found two of the dogs 
dead, and all very queer. The wind had now 
changed to the north-west. I went staggering 
on my weary way. This odour of peach 
blossoms, my sickness, and the death of the 
dogs, remained a wonder to me. 

Two days later, to my extreme mystification 
and joy, 1 came across a bear and its cub 
lying dead at the foot of a hummock. I 
allowed the six dogs a glorious feed on the 
blubber, and I myself had a great banquet 
with the fresh meat. But again and again I 
found myself asking: “ What can have killed 
these two bears ? ’’ 

On I trudged with brutish stolidness, almost 
like a machine, sometimes nodding in sleep 
while I helped the dogs tug and manoeuvre the 
sledge over an ice-ridge. On the 3rd of June, 
a month and a half from my start, I took an 
observation with the theodolite. I was not yet 
400 miles from the Pole in latitude 84° 50'. 
It was just as though some Will was 
obstructing and retarding me. 

However, the intolerable cold was over, and 
soon my clothes no longer hung stark upon 
me like armour. Pools appeared on the ice, 
and presently, what was worse, long lanes, 
across which, somehow, I had to get the 
sledge. About the same time all fear of 
starvation passed away. I began to come 
across, not bears only, but fulmars, guille¬ 
mots, snipes, Ross’s gulls, little auks—and 
all, all, lying dead on the ice. And never 
anywhere a living thing, save me and the two 
remaining dogs/ 

If ever a poor man stood shocked before a 
mystery it was I now. I had a big fear on 
my heart. 

On the 2nd of July the ice began packing 
dangerously, and soon another storm broke 
loose upon me from the S.W. I broke off 
my trek, and put up the silk tent. And 
again—for the second time—as I lay down, I 
smelled that delightful odour of peach- 
blossoms, a mere whiff of it, and presently 
afterwards I was taken sick. However, it 
soon passed off. Now it was all lanes, lanes, 
yet no open water, and such was the difficulty 
and woe of my life, that sometimes I would 
drop on the ice and sob : “ Oh, no more, no 
more—here let me die.” The crossing of a 
lane might occupy ten or twelve entire 
hours, and then, on the other side, 1 might 
find another opening right before rrc. On 


the 8th of July one of the dogs, after a feed on 
blubber, suddenly died ; and there was left 
me only “ Reinhardt,” a white-haired Siberian 
dog, with little, pert, upsticking ears. Him, 
too, I had to kill on coming to open water. 

This did not happen till the 3rd August, 
nearly four months after my start from the 
Pole. I had known from the look of the 
sky, and the absence of fresh-water ice, that 
the sea was near, and had spent three days in 
repairing my battered kayak. On resuming 
my way, I sighted far off a streaked haze, 
which I knew to be the basalt cliffs of Franz 
Josef Land. In a craziness of joy I stood 
there, waving my ski-staff about my head 
with the feeble cheers of a very old man. 

In four days this land was visibly near, and 
soon I arrived at the edge of the pack-ice. I 
killed “ Reinhardt.” 1 put the last of the 
provisions and some of my implements into 
11 ic kayak, and, with my little lug-sail spread, 
went coasting along the shore-ice. Low on 
the horizon loomed the red blurr of the 
midnight sun, as my skiff lightly chopped 
her way through this silent sea. Silent, 
silent: for neither snort of walrus, nor yelp 
of fox, nor cry of startled kittiwake did I 
hear; but all was as still as the shadow of 
the cliffs on the sea; and many bodies of 
dead things strewed the surface of the w r ater. 

# * * * 

When my feet at last touched land, I 
sat down a long, long time in the snow', and 
sweetly wept. My eyes were like a fountain 
of tears. For the firm land is health and 
sanity, and dear to the heart of man; but the 
great ungenial ice is like a nightmare, and a 
blasphemv, and a madness, and the realm of 
the Power of Darkness. 

* * * # * 

I knew' that I was at Franz Josef Land, in 
the neighbourhood of Cape Fligely (about 
82° N.). Though it was so late, and already 
getting cold, I still had the hope of reaching 
Spitzbergen that year, by alternately sailing 
all open water, and dragging the kayak over 
the slack drift-ice. All the ice I could see 
was good flat fjord-ice, and the plan seemed 
feasible; so that after three day’s rest, I 
stocked the kayak with what artificial food w'as 
left, and with bear and walrus flesh; and I 
set out, coasting with sail and paddle by the 
shore*ice. But 1 had not gone far when a 
strong tempest overtook me from the north. 
My sail was snatched away, my kayak upset, 
and 1 only saved it by chancing to be near a 
floe w ith an “ ice-foot,” which, projecting 
under the water, gave me foot-hold. I lay 
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on the floe in a faint a whole night under the 
storm, for I was half drowned. 

And at once, on recovering myself, I 
abandoned all thought of whalers, and of 
Europe, for that year. Happily my in¬ 
struments, etc., had been saved by the kayak- 
deck. 

I built myself a semi-subterranean Esqui- 
meau den near, the shore for the long Polar 
night. JThe roof of walrus-hide was soon 
buried under, snow and ice, and hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable from the general level of the 
white-clad ground; the entrance was a 
passage through which I crawled on hands 
and knees. Here mostly sitting in a cower¬ 
ing attitude, I win¬ 
tered, harkening 
to the large an;' 
wdndy ravings 
of darkling 
December 
storms above 


walruses, 
foxes, and 
thousands 
upon thou¬ 
sands of little auks, kittiwakes, snow-owls, 
eider-ducks — all dead. The only living 
things I saw were some walruses on the 
drift-floes, but very few compared with the 
number I expected to see. It was clear to me 
that some undreamable catastrophe had over¬ 
taken the island during the summer, destroy¬ 
ing all the life about it, except some few of 
the amphibians. 

On the 5th of December, during a southern 
storm, I had for the third time a distinct whiff 
of that self-same aroma of peach-blossom, 
but this time without any after-effects. 

Again came Chiistmas, the New Year, 
Spring. I set out with a well-stocked kayak. 
The water was fairly open, and the ice so 
good that at one place I could sail the kayak 


over it, the wind sending me sliding at a fine 
pace. Toward the end of my first day out I 
noticed a large flat flee, presenting far off a 
singular and lovely sight, for it seemed 
freighted thick with a profusion of pink and 
white roses, showing in its clear crystal the 
empurpled reflection. On getting near I saw 
that it was covered with millions of Ross’s ; 
gulls, all dead, whose pretty rosy bosoms had 
given it that appearance. 1 

From the 22nd of Way, w hen I set out, to the 
29th of June, I made good progress southward 
and westward, sometimes meeting dead bears 
floating away on floes, sometimes dead and 
living walrus-herds. On that last day—the 
29th of June—I was about to encamp on a floe 
near midnight, when, happening to 
look toward the sun, my eye fell, 
far away south across the 
floes, upon some¬ 
thing —the masts 
0/ a ship ! 

My heart set 
to beating in 
my bosom 
as though I 
must surely 
die, and, 
feebly 
waving my 
b r o a d 
kayak-oar of 
cane round 
my head, I 
staggered to 
my knees, 
and toppled 
flat with wry 
mouth upon 
the ice. 

The hope 

of regaining semblance to a human being, of 
once more springing, like the beasts of Circe, 
from a walrus into a man, was overpoweringly 
sweet. At this time I was tearing my bear’s- 
meat just like a bear; I was washing my 
hands in walrus-blood to produce a glairy sort 
of pink cleanliness, in place of the thick 
black grease which coaled them. 

Worn as I was, I set out at once for that 
ship, and I had not got half-way, when, to 
my indescribable joy, 1 recognised in her the 
Boreal. She must have forced her way thus 
far west, I concluded, out of the ice-block in 
which our party had left her, and perhaps 
now was loitering here in the hope of picking 
us up. 

But she was in a queer state—that I soon 
perceived. Two of the wind-mill arms were 
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missing. A boat hung askew half over her 
side. Her main-sail and foremast square-sail 
were set, and about ten in the morning, as I 
drew nearer, I saw that these were all in 
tatters. She was not anchored, though a 
sheet-anchor hung over at the cathead; she 
was not moored ; and two small ice-floes, one 
on each side, were sluggishly bombarding her 
bows. 

Nearer, with panting impatience, I drtw. 
I began to wave the paddle. I could dis¬ 
tinctly see someone at the bows, leaning over, 
looking my way. I thought it was Burns. 
I began a wild shouting. “ Hi ! Burns ! 
Hallo! Hi!” I called. 

I did not see him move. I was still a 
good way off. There he stood, leaning 
steadily over, looking my way. I dug the 
paddle deep into the smooth water. I was 
ten times frantic with excitement, with a 
maniac haste, I was crazily shouting : 
“ Hullo ! Hi ! Victory ! I have been to the 
Pole . . !" 

Nearer still I drew. I was half a mile away 
—I was fifty yards. But on board the Boreal 
I perceived no movement of welcome. All 
was still; only the ragged sails flapped. One 
on each “side, those two ice-floes sluggishly 
bombarded the bow with hollow sounds. 

I was certain now that Burns it was who 
looked across the ice; but when the ship 
swung a little round, I noticed that the 
direction of his gaze was carried with her 
movement. He was no longer looking my 
wav. 

“Hi, Burns! " I cried. “Why, Burns, 
man . . ! ’ I whined. 

Even as I cried and whined, a hideous 
certainty filled my spirit; for an aroma, like 
peach-blossoms, was wafted from the ship 
upon mv senses, and at that instant I knew 
—I felt—that those eye-balls of Burns were 
seeing nothing —that on the Boreal were 
only dead men. And now, again, my 
wretched body failed, and my head dropped 
forward on the kayak's deck. 

***** 

They had died, it seemed, very suddenly, 
for nearly all the twelve were in poses of 
activity. Egan was in the very act of ascend¬ 
ing the companion-way ; Lamburn was sitting 
in the chart-room door, apparently cleaning 
two carbines ; Brown seemed to be drawing 
on a pair of reindeer komagar in the cabin ; 
and Cartwright, who was often in liquor, had 
his arms frozen tight round the neck of 
Wallis, they two lying stark together at the 
foot of the mizzen-mast. 

Over all—over men, decks, rope--in the 


cabin, in the engine-room, between the leaves 
of the skylight, on every shelf, in every 
cranny—lay a purple-brownish dust, very 
fine and impalpable. And steadily reigning 
throughout the ship, like the very spirit of 
Death, was that aroma of peach-blossom. 

Here it had reigned, as I saw from the log 
and the condition of the bodies, for over a 
year. It was therefore mainly by the random 
workings of wind and current that this frag¬ 
rant ship of death had been brought to me. 

And this was the first direct intimation 
which I had, that the Unseen Powers who, 
all through the history of the world, had been 
so very, very careful to conceal their Hand 
from the eyes of men, no longer intended to 
be at the pains to conceal their Hand from 
me. It was just as though the Boreal had 
been openly presented to me by a spiritual 
Agency, which, though I did not see it, I 
could readily apprehend. 

The first thing I did, after running over 
the ship, was to examine the dust, which lay 
thickly below decks and thinly above. On 
recognising the odour, I had approached the 
Boreal very warily, watching at each paddle- 
stroke its effect upon my own body; but 
nothing now happened to me, and I had 
climbed on deck. 

An odour of peach-blossoms in the air 
resulting in death could only be connected, 
as I, of course, knew very well, with some 
vaporous effluvium of cyanogen or of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid (commonly called “prussic" 
acid), or both. And, on examining some of 
the dust under the chart-room microscope, I 
was not therefore surprised to find among 
the general mass of purple-brownish ash a 
number of bright yellow particles, which 
could only be minute crystals of potassic 
ferroevanide. 

I had neither the means nor the force of 
mind to dive then further into the natural 
mystery that lay before me. I saw only that, 
by some mighty means, the air south of the 
region round the Pole had been impregnated 
with a vapour which was either cyanogen, or 
some product of cyanogen; also that this 
vapour of death (which is very soluble) had 
been by now dissolved by the sea, or other¬ 
wise dispersed, leaving only its faint after¬ 
perfume. Anti seeing this, I let my aban¬ 
doned head drop on the table, and a long 
time I sat there staring mad ; for I had a 
suspicion—and a fear—in my breast. 

* * * " * * 

The Boreal , I foi ml, contained enough 
provisions to last me, probably, fifty years. 
And when I saw this, 1 laid the twelve dead 
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together i:i the 
chari - room, I 
hoisted the poor 
little kayak, which 
had served me 
through so many 
tribulations, and I 
descended to the 
engine-room. The 
screws of the 
Boreal, like those 
of most modern 
ships, were driven 
by the simple con¬ 
trivance of a con¬ 
stant stream of 
liquid air explod 
ing through a 
turbine; it was 
therefore th e 
easiest thing in 
the world for one 
man to take her 
round the earth, 
since she moved 
on the turning of a 
steel spigot. 1 had 
tanks of liquid air 
sufficient to last 
me through twelve 
years’ voyaging, 
and there was a 
machine on board 
for making it. 

The ice here 
was very slack, the 
weather being 
bright, and the 
thermometer at 
41 0 . I found that 
I was mid - wav 
between Franz 
Josef Land and 
Spitzbergen, in 
longitude 39 0 , and 
latitude 78° 23'. 

After two days, 
when the filth of 
fifteen months had 

been partially scrubbed and boiled from my 
skin, and my body solaced with better food. I 
stood at the wheel as the long-silent screws 
began to churn the Arctic sea. 

The bows of the Boreal turned southward. 
» « » * 

When I needed sleep, the ship slept too ; 
when I au oke she continued her way. 

On the fifth day I sighted a whaler, and 
with beating, impatient heart bore down upon 


ter. But I knew, even as 1 hailed and 
dioutcd, that 1 shouted in vain. She looked 
ike a ship of death—her boom slamming to 
: and starboard as she rocked, and her 
sail reefed that calm morning. I boarded 
in the kayak, and found fifty-nine dead 
;ons—one of them a young boy in the 
fo'castle, in his hand being a bottle of 
rum under all the clothes of a chest, 
over which he was kneeling; he, at the 
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out to meet him 
with perfumes. I 
had now reached 
a zone where the 
peach - blossom 
aroma was con¬ 
stant. All the 
world seemed 
embalmed in its 
spicy fragrance; 
and I could 
imagine myself 
voyaging toward 
some unknown 
clime of perpetual 
and enchanting 
spring. 

Soon I began 
to see around me 
many kinds of 
craft. I passed, 
near lat. 67°, 
through a whole 
fleet of Brittany 
cod-fishers; later, 
I boarded a big 
French cruiser, the Lazare Treport -, 
later still, I steered close by a group 
of eight Shetland “ sixerns ” ; but all 
the men. and all the boys, and all the 
dogs on them were dead. 

* * * 


I could have come to land long before 
I did, but I would not—I was so afraid. 
For I was used to the silence of the ice, 
and I was used to the silence of the ocean; 
but, God knows it, I was afraid of the silence 
of the land. 

If I should find the land as still as the sea— 
without even the spouting whale or the 
tumbling sea-hog there—if Paris were dumber 
than the Eternal Ice—then what, I asked 
myself, should I do ? 

I could have made short work, and landed 
at Shetland, but I would not; I was so afraid. 
I preferred to try fir.-t a foreign land. 

Down the Norway coast, with a slow dally¬ 
ing reluctance, I moved. In lat. 68°, as I 
knew from the chart, I ought to sight the 
lighthouse light on Moskenaes Island. But 
I passed close, and, oh, my God! it was not 
there. And all the way down I saw the bold 
and rugged sea-board slumber darkling afar, 
with never one friendly light. 

On the 10th of August I passed into Trond¬ 
heim Fjord. It was near sunset—a benign 
Autumn evening, strongly spiced with the 
peach-blossom scent. Even as I steered my 
slow way up 1 had the glass at my eyes, 


moment of death,being 
evidently intent upon 
hiding it. 

After this I began to 
sight ships not infrequently, and soon I ceased 
to board them, the spy-glass showing me that 
no life was on them. That suspicion which 
I had, and that fear, grew very heavy upon me. 

Sometimes I would see a whale spouting 
afar on the sea, of the spear-mouth of a 
narwhal, or a herd of tumbling sea-hogs ; and 
I would say bitterly to myself: “Ah, well. I 
am not alone—not quite alone—in the 
world.” 

On, day after day, I went southward, stand¬ 
ing like a sentinel at my wheel, the sun 
bright around me by day, and glowering upon 
me by midnight. I reached latitude 72 0 . 
And now, even while a few ice-floes still 
surrounded me. I was just like some adven¬ 
turous mariner who, having set out to search 
for Eden and the Blessed Isles, finds them, 
and balmy gales from their gardens come 
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Watching the quiet cliffs. There I saw 
perched the homely burg, the little low-roofed 
cottage; but around them not one movement 
of life. And suddenly I became conscious 
that, mingling with that delicious odour of 
peaches, there was another odour, wafted to 
me on the wings of the land breezes. I knew 
it well; it was the odour of corruption. 

I left the Boreal in the calm bay, and, with 
desperate heart, landed. Familiar as I now 
am with the sight which met me in the little 
town of Trondheim, I can never, never forget 
that first horror. It was a town full of dead. 
The country people around seemed, for some 
reason, to have flocked into it to die ; and I 
saw, too, corpses which I could not believe 
to be those of Norwegians; some seemed 
like Latins—Spaniards or Italians—and I 
noticed four Magyars, two negroes, and two 
turbaned Moors. I concluded that there 
must have been a wild stampede westward 
and northward of the races of the world. 

I felt, I felt that in this townlet, save 
the water-gnats of Norway, 
was no living thing; that 
the savour of eternity filled 
and wrapped, and embalmed 

The houses are mostly of 
wood, some of them fairly 
large; with a porte-cochere 
leading into a semi-circular 
yard, around which the build¬ 
ing stands very steep-roofed 
and shingled, in view of the 
heavy snow-masses of winter. 

Glancing into one open case¬ 
ment near the ground, I saw 
an aged woman, stout and 
capped, lie on her face before 
a very large porcelain stove; 
but I passed on without stop¬ 
page, traversed several streets, 
and came out, as it became 
dark, upon a piece of grassland 
leading downward to a moun¬ 
tain gorge. It was some 
distance along this gorge that 
I found myself silting the next 
morning, and how and what 
trance I passed that whole 
night is obliterated from my 
consciousness. When 1 looked 
about with the return of light 
I saw majestic fir - grown 
mountains on either hand, 
almost meeting overhead at 
some points, deeply shading 


the mossy gorge. I rose, and, careless of 
direction, went still onward, and walked, and 
walked for hours, unconscious of hunger; 
there was a profusion of wild mountain straw¬ 
berries, very tiny, which must grow almost into 
winter, a few of which I ate; there were every¬ 
where bluegentianellens and lilies of the valley, 
and luxuriance of verdure, and a noise of 
waters. Occasionally I saw little cataracts on 
high, fluttering like white, wild rags, for they 
broke in the mid-fall, and were caught away 
and scattered ; patches also of reaped hay and 
barley hung up, in a singular way, on stakes 
six feet high, I suppose to dry; there were 
perched huts, and a seemingly inaccessible 
small castle or burg, but none of these did I 
enter ; and five bodies only I saw in the gorge 
—a woman with a babe, and a man with two 
small oxen. 

About three in the afternoon I was startled 
to find myself there, and turned back. It was 
dark when I again passed through those 
gloomy streets of Aadheim, making for the 
quay, and now I felt both my hunger and a 
dropping weariness. 1 had no 
thought of entering any house; 
but as I passed by one open 
porte-cochere, something, I know 
not what, made me turn sharply 
in, for my mind had become as 
fluff on the winds, not working of 
iis own action, but the sport of 
impulses that seemed external. 

I went across the yard, and 
ascended a wooden spiral stair by 
a twilight which just enabled me 
to pick my way among five or six 
vague forms fallen there ; in that 
confined place fantastic qualms 
beset me ; 1 mounted to the first 
landing, and tried the door, but 
it was locked ; I mounted to the 
second, the door was open, and 
with a chill reluctance 
I took a step inward : 
here all was pitch 
darkness, the win¬ 
dow - stores being 
drawn. I hesitated: 
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it was very dark. I tried to utter that word 
of mine, but it came in a whisper inaudible 
to my own ears. I tried again, and this 
time’ heard myself: "Anyone? " At the 
sanu time I had made another step 
forward, and trodden upon something soft; 
and at that moment terrors the most 
ghastly thrilled me through and through, 
for it was as though I saw in that darkness 
the sudden eye-balls of horror and frenzy 
glare upon me, and with a low gurgle of 
affright, I was gone, helter-skelter down the 
stairs, treading upon flesh ; across the yard 
and down the street, with pelting feet, and 
open arms, and sobbing bosom, for I thought 
that all Aadheim was after me; nor was my 
horrid haste appeased till I was on board the 
Boreal, and moving down the fjord. 

Out to sea, then, I went again, and within 
the next few days I visited Bergen, and put 
in at Stavanger. And 1 saw that Iijrgen 
and Stavanger were dead. 

I stopped at Christiansund, and again at 
Bergen ; and I saw that Christiansund and 
Bergen were dead. I turned my bows to¬ 
ward my native land. 

From Bergen I steered a straight course 
for the Humber, meeting on the way many 
craft of all sorts — liners, fishing-fleets, 
trawlers, great four-masters, with sails. All 
were tombs, listlessly wandering—on the 
wandering sea with their dead. 

The ocean lay palely calm, and all the 
bright autumn weather was aromatic with that 
vernal perfume of the peach; but always, if 
I passed to the lee of a ship, the spicy a>r 
wafted me faint puffs of the odour of mor¬ 
tality over-ready for the grave. 

{To be a 


I had some knowledge of Morse tele¬ 
graphy, and of the manipulation of the 
ordinary wireless transm tier and coherer. I 
could therefore have sent a message from 
Trondheim, or Christiansund, or Bergen to 
Paris, to London, to Pekin. 1 thought of it; 
but I would not: 1 was so afraid—afraid lest 
for ever no reply should come from any¬ 
where. 

I could have landed at Hull, but I would 
not: I was so afraid. For I was used to the 
silence of the ice, and I was used to the 
silence of the sea; but I was afraid of the 
silence of England. 

I continued my southern way with slow 
deliberation. 1 passed the Wash, Yarmouth, 
the Thames-mouth. All night the long coast 
lay dark, without one light. I passed the 
N'orlh Foreland, the South. Finally, in an 
hour of despairing courage, I put in at Dover 
Harbour. There, at 9 a.m., August 20 th, 
the Boreal's anchor-chain ran thundering 
through the hawschole near the Cross Wall 
custom-house. 

This uproar so appalled me, that I stood 
with shivering knees and flinching heart. It 
seemed, in all that vast cemetery, quietude 
not less terrifically loud than the clatter of 
the last trump. 

On the crenellated summit of the castle I 
saw a faded Union Jack hang motionless ; on 
the Cross Wall near I saw a grey sea-crab 
fearlessly crawl; on a Calais-Dover boat, ten 
yards away, which must have left Calais 
hideously crowded, I saw the rotted dead lie 
thick, she being unmoored, and continually 
bumping against an anchored green brig. 

1 dropped then to my knees, and my poor 
heart sobbed out the frail cry : “ Oh! Lord 
God. Thou hast destroyed the work of Thy 

hand-” 

mi tinned.) 





By M. P. Shiel. 


SYNOPSIS. 

A MILLIONAIRE has left a foitune to the first man who 
reaches the North Pole. In spite of the warning of a 
preacher that misfortune will happen to the earth if the 
Pole is reached, a great expedition is prepared. In 
order that her fiance, Adam Jeffson, may take the 
place of her nephew, who was a member of the ex¬ 
pedition, the Countess Clodagh poisons the latter. 
Jeffson, the narrator, after killing his five companions, 
reaches the Pole alone. Then, seized with a strange 
terror, he retraces his steps. The ships he meets are 
full of corpses, and landing twice at Norway he finds 
every man and beast de d. He sails for England 
full of foreboding. 


IV. 

In Dover there were wonderfully few dead. 
That westward stampede of m nkind, which 
I had been able to conjecture at the Norway 
coast-towns, must have taken place here also, 
leaving the town half empty. The bodies 
> which I saw in both the streets and the houses 
seemed to be, in general, those of the old, the 
very young, and the very poor. 

the better-class houses were without dead. 
Only in one of these I saw a ragged girl, 
dead in an arm-chair, a roll of bank-notes 
clutched in her left hand, and three watches 
in her lap. 

The bodies, I noticed, lay, almost without 
exception, in poses of distraction, with wildly 
spread arms, and distorted limbs, like men, 
who, at the moment before death, call upon 
the rocks and hills to cover them. And 
over everything still lay and roamed the 
purple-brownish dust which I knew, and all 


in the air was a fragrance of flowers, and a 
stench of death. 

At Harbour Station I found no trains, but 
at Priory Station there were two, neither of 
them being liquid-air engines, so that I had 
to water a boiler, and kindle a fire. All that 
I did, I did in a species of real trance—the 
world, as I found it, being precisely like anew 
planet to me; yet my brain worked with 
intelligence, as it were mechanically, by itself, 
apart from me. I forgot nothing. I tried 
feebly to uncouple the long string of 
carriages behind the engine, for I saw that 
they were crowded with dead, but I did not 
succeed. I bore from the engine the dead 
driver and stoker, and I took my place 
there. At about eight in the evening I ran 
out from Dover, my throttle-valve shrieking 
high a long falsetto through the quiet, dark 
night. 

My aim was London. But even as I set 
out my heart smote me: I knew nothing 
of the metals, their junctions, facing-points, 
sidings, shuntings, and complexities. Even 
as to whether I was going toward or away 
from London, I was not sure. But just in 
proportion as my first timorousness of the 
engine hardened into familiarity and self¬ 
sureness, I quickened speed, wilfully, with an 
obstinacy deaf and blind. 

Finally, from a mere crawl at first, I was 
flying at a shocking velocity, while some- 
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thing, tongue in cheek, seemed to whisper 
me: “There must be other trains blocking 
the lines, at stations, in yards, and everywhere 
—it is a maniac’s ride, a ride of death, the 
Flying Dutchman’s frenzy; remember your 
dark five-deep brigade of passengers who 
rock and bump together, and will suffer in a 
collision.” But, with mulish stubbornness, I 
thought: “ They wished to go to London ; ” 
and on I raced, not wildly exhilarated, so far 
as I can remember, nor lunatic, but feeling 
the dull glow of a wicked and morose 
Unreason urge in my bosom, while I stoked 
all blackened at the fire, or saw the vague 
mass of dead horse or 
cow, and trees and fields, 
and dark homestead and 
deep - slumbering farm, 
flit ghostly athwart the 
murky air, as the half¬ 
blind saw “ men like trees 
walking.” 

Long, however, it did 
not last. I could not have 
been twenty miles from 
Dover when, on a long 
reach of straight lines, I 
made out before me a 
tarpaulined mass opposite 
a signal-point, and at once 
callousness changed to 
terror within me. But 
even as I plied the brake I 
felt that it was too late. I 
rushed to the gangway to 
make a wild leap down an 
embankment to the right, 
but was thrown 
backward by a quick 
series of rough 
bumps, caused by 
eight or ten cattle 
which lay there 
across the lines; and 
when I picked my¬ 
self up, and leapt, 
some seconds 
before the impact, 
the speed must 
have considerably 
slackened, for I re¬ 
ceived no fracture, 
but lay in semi¬ 
coma in a patch of 
yellow-flowered 
whin on level 
ground, and was 
even conscious of a 
fire on the lines 


forty yards away, and all the night, of vague 
thunder sounding from somewhere. 

* * * * 

About five, or half-past, in the morning I 
was sitting up rubbing my eyes, in a dim 
light mixed with drizzle. 1 could see that the 
train of my last night’s debauch was a 
huddled-up chaos of fallen carriages and dis¬ 
figured bodies. A five-barred gate on my 
left opened into a hedge, and swung with 
creaks; two yards from my feet lay a little 
shaggy pony, with swollen, wan body, the 
picture of death, and also about me a number 
of dead wet birds. 
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Afterwards I went, following the rail-track 
on foot, for the engines of both the collided 
trains were smashed. I knew northward from 
southward by the position of the sun, and 
after a good many stoppages at houses and 
by railway-banks, I came, at about eleven in 
the night, to a great and populous town. 

By the Dane John and the Cathedral I 
immediately recognised it as Canterbury, 
which I knew quite well. And I walked up 
Castle Street to the High Street, conscious 
for the first time of that regularly repeated 
sound, like a sob or groan, which was pro¬ 
ceeding from my throat. As there was no 
visible moon and these old streets were very 
dim, I had to pick my way lest I should dese¬ 
crate the dead with my foot, and they all should 
rise with hue and cry to hunt me. However, 
the bodies here were not numerous, most, as 
before, being foreigners, and these scattered 
about. This strict old English burg, that 
mourning, dark night, presented such a scene 
of the baneful wrath of God, and all abomina¬ 
tion of desolation, as broke me quite down 
at one place, where I stood in travail with 
jeremiads and sore sobbings and lamenta¬ 
tions, crying out upon it all. 

* * * * 

Only when I stood at the West entrance of 
the Cathedral, I could discern reaching up 
the dark nave, up to the Lanthom, up even 
to the choir, a vague mass of forms huddled 
in every pose of death. I struck a match, 
and peered; the two transepts, too, seemed 
crowded —the cloister doorway was blocked 
—the south-west porch heaped. A great 
congregation must have flocked thither to 
pray at the moment when their fate overlook 
them. 

Here I first concluded that the after-odour 
of the poison was not merely lingering in the 
air, but was being given off by the bodies of 
its victims, for the blossomy odour of the 
nave was actually stronger than the odour of 
death, the church giving out the scent of old 
mouldy linens long embalmed in cedars. 

I entered several houses, and in three 
instances found locked room-doors, and 
evidences of the vain attempt to make the 
apartments air-tight by stuffing key-holes, 
etc. The catastrophe, therefore, must have 
been fore-known some time before its 
arrival. 

Off again, near eleven, I started, hoping to 
'each London, but the train took me down 
Jome branch-line, and after stopping at manv 
tations of whose position relatively* to 
-ondon I was not sure, I felt my head nod, 
.nd my eyes close. I had travelled all night, 


the workings of dawn were in the East, and 
there, in mid-country I stopped, threw 
myself on a grass-bank, and slept for thir¬ 
teen hours. 

About 5 p.m. I awoke, and ate some 
pemmican. The country round me now- 
seemed more like Surrey than Kent: there 
was that regular swell and sinking of the 
land. I could see that for over a year no 
hand had tended the soil: there w r ere many 
unsown fields, and some few unreaped har¬ 
vests, and already the country had an aspect 
of return to a state of wild nature. 

I was searching for a stream of water, and 
in my search, spied all among forest-trees 
behind a hill, a great mansion, which I seemed 
to recognise—probably from some etching of 
it I may have seen. 1 entered it, and found 
that at the time of the catastrophe, it w ? as full 
of guests in evening-dress. Out on the law n, 
and in the great dining-hall were two long 
tables spread; and over the hall-portal I could 
still read in big letters of leaves the words: 
£ - Many happy returns of the Day.’’ I was 
not sufficiently versed in heraldry to decipher 
the hatchment, but I could see, from its 
simplicity, that it was very ancient. These 
people had defied a fate which they must 
have foreknown. I saw two quadrille-parties 
lying dead, head to head. In an upper room 
I saw- a ladv in low'-neck dress, a coronet on 
her head, with her arms about a man, her 
face still pressed to his. 

Here I found drink, and returned to my 
train. This time, after several efforts, I 
succeeded in uncoupling the engine from its 
long train of hearses. 

I had lit up again, and set off, noticing the 
direction of the sunset, and guessing the 
points of the compass. 

But so intricate is the railway net-w r ork of 
the country, each line mixing with the others, 
that three days later I found myself at Reading. 

Meanwhile, I made frequent stoppages, 
diligently searching, no longer indeed for a 
man, but at least for a dog, or a bird, ahorse, 
or an ox. An incredible number, almost like 
a rain, of dead birds strew-ed the country; but 
my only living companions w-ere flies, and 
once, to my great emotion, I saw* a little 
yellow butterfly staggering in the air over a 
flow f er-bed of a railway station between Read¬ 
ing and Slough. 

I stuck, meanwhile, in the matter of food, 
to pemmican, autumn fruits and wdne, avoid¬ 
ing for the present—though it was needless— 
the hams, flour, rice, jams, vegetables, and 
so on, which may have been exposed to the 
poison, and now remained to me. 
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At Reading I searched for, and finally 
found, a compass in a little shop by the river. 
This, I hoped, would greatly help me ; and, 
in truth, by carefully advancing, at last, two 
nights later, I reached Paddington. 

Used f.s I was to the universal soundless- 
ness, I si Hi somehow expected to hear 
London give out its roar; and I received a 
shock of intensest awe, when, instead of its 
noise and rumour, I heard a silence, which 
seemed to reach high, and blend with the 
silence of the stars in heaven. 

As I had passed under the roof of the 
station, I had ob¬ 
served. that the 
wheels of the 
engine waded 
through a 
thick slough 
of bodies; 
and when 1 
stopped, 
impinging 
upon a train 
crowded 
with dead, I 
saw that it 
would be 
impossible 
to walk from 
the platform 
with out 
walking 
over a carpet 
of decay. 

Westward 1 
West w ard! 
had evi¬ 
dently been 
the word. 

My object 
in coming 
to this un- 
bounded 
catacomb of 
I.ondon was 
to reach the 
Times office. The impulse to know —to gloat 
upon the real Truth — was strong upon me. 
As soon as I had dodged my foul way through 
the block of vehicles which reached to 
Kdgware Road, and more thinly all the way 
to Oxford Circus, I overhauled an automobile, 
entered it, and went urging my jolting and 
spattered way through streets sown thick with 
the dead. 

I had seized upon every newspaper which 
I could find ; their dates gave me a rough idea 
pf the time when printing ceased in England. 


It was soon after the 17th July—three months 
after I had reached the Pole—for I found no 
paper later than this date. None, hewever, 
gave me that minute information for which I 
had an intense curiosity; I wished to reach 
the file of the Times. 

I made my way to Printing House Square. 
Even here the number of dead was un¬ 
expectedly large. I passed through them, 
and entered the dark building, but found that 
it had formerly been lighted by electricity. I 
retraced my steps, and presently returned with 
a lighted lamp taken from a small shop near. 

I found the file, laid it 
on a table, and, with 
the lamp near, began 
to search. 

I searched and 
read far into the 
morning. But I 
read in spite of 
terrors such as 
have never yet 
entered into the 
heart of man to 
conceive. Some- 
the profound 
interest of 
what I read 
would fix my 
mind ; but 
presently I 
would jump 
afresh, re- 
e inhering 
the innu¬ 
merable 
host of the 
wan dead 
that camped 
about me, 
and pierced 
with terror 
lest they 
should start 
and stand, 
and confront 
and accuse me. Twice the absolute certainty 
that some hideously silent presence stood at 
my elbow so filled me, that I leapt to my 
feet in frightful terror. But with the first 
pale intrusion of the day, my fears calmed, 
and then vanished. 

What I read in the Times in the main 
confirmed the inferences which I had 
previously made. 

There had occurred a great volcanic event 
—another Krakatoa—ip the South Seas, It 
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occurred either on the 14th, 15th, or 16th of 
April—for no one was certain—one, two, or 
three days after the arrival of the Boreal 
party at the Pole ; and it had poured forth 
scoria, which travelled westward at a rate 
varying from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty miles a day, involving the whole world, 
with the exception of the region round the 
Poles, or, at least, the North Pole. 

The most learned article which I read, 
was one from the pen of Professor Armi- 
tage. It was remarkable for its clear divi¬ 
nation, because written so early — imme¬ 
diately, in fact, after the cessation of tele¬ 
graphic communication with Australia and 
China. He not only guessed an eruption, 
but stated that its chief product must be 
potassic ferrocyanide, which, undergoing 
distillation with the products of sulphur in 
the heat of the eruption, would produce 
hydrocyanic acid; and this acid, he said, 
remaining in a vapourous state in all climates 
above 26-5° Centigrade, might involve the 
entire earth except the colder regions of the 
Arctic circles, where it would assume the 
liquid state, and fall. He stated, that if the 
facts were so, he could suggest no hiding- 
place for the race, unless mines could be 
made air-tight; nor could even they be of 
use except in the event of the poisonous state 
of the air being of very short duration. 

* * * * 

The mines! V had not thought of them. 
There perhaps I might find— 

But a second thought convinced me of the 
unlikeliness of this. As that purple cloud 
rode westward, mankind, as I read, had fled 
westward too, fled faster than the cloud. All 
in the West of Europe, therefore, there must 
have ensued a great crush of the nations. 
And all, the hint having once gone forth, 
would seek the mines only to crowd them¬ 
selves there into a horror of suffocation. And 
there was hunger. . . . 

Still, the mere mention of mines was 
enough to spur me to search. After a long 
sleep, I left London on an engine, going 
northward. 

* * * # 

Seven long months of unremitting search 
I spent, and at the end of that time had 
scoured Britain. As I had expected, scenes 
of extraordinary wildness were presented to 
me at every excavation into the earth. Every¬ 
where the fugitives had brought rope-ladders 
in abundance, and in no case was I unable 
to descend. In every instance, I found that 
the guggs, dipples, twinways, and topples 


of the mine had all been walled in and 
again broken open, whether from without by 
new-comers, or from within at the spur of 
hunger, or suffocation, I could not always 
determine. 

For miles round the neighbourhood of 
every mine in the kingdom—for I have 
visited nearly all—the country presented a 
shocking spectacle of heaped-up death— 
men of all nations being here, brown and 
yellow, black and white—calpac and fez— 
fur-cap and turban, lungi and pugaree. 

At the Fambrook Colliery in Durban I was 
able to conjecture that the mine-owner had 
imprisoned himself as in a stronghold with 
his family in his mine, shutting out the world; 
but all his elaborate precautions had failed; 
the mob had bombarded and invaded him; 
and the whole interior to the furthest 
galleries, even the puttways and “ tubs,” was 
over-strewn with the harvest of the Reaper. 
I went with a Davy-lamp peering everywhere, 
and discovered that, besides the walls built 
to block-up the shafts, the mine-owner (as I 
supposed) had built another across a remote 
dipple, behind which to entrench himself; 
but this, too, had been attacked, and, prying 
through a breach, I could discern a man 
holding a gun, his family of seven, and a 
quantity of provisions. 

I have visited Northumberland and Dur¬ 
ham, Fife and Kinross, South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, Cornwall and the Midlands; 
I have explored many quarries and excava¬ 
tions, mines of coal, of iron, of lead, of tin, 
of graphite, of cobalt, of granite ; but I have 
found no living thing. 

I have also crossed to the Isle of Man and 
Ireland. 

In the Severn Valley, near Gloucester, I 
spied a singular erection, and approached it. 
It was of considerable size, built all of stone, 
its shape being the half of a globe. Its one 
door, now open, was rimmed with india- 
rubber, and when slammed was air-tight. 
Within I saw fifteen bodies, well-dressed, and 
a large store of provisions. 

I concluded that they must have used up 
all the air in the building, had opened the 
door to escape suffocation, and had so met 
instant death. 

Two of them had either sacrificed them¬ 
selves for the others by shooting them¬ 
selves before the exhaustion of the air, or 
else had been shot by the others; I could 
not determine which. 

I remarked that the rich must have been 
much more in earnest in taking measures 
than the poor, for the poor in general 
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credited only what they could see, and turn the head, and glance yonder— at a cer- 

cherished the always-false notion that to- tain fixed spot —I shall surely see—I must 

morrow would be like to-day; in the out- see—a man. And when 1 do glance— 

patients’ waiting-room of the Oakham though my hairs bristle with terror, yet in my 

Infirmary, for instance, I actually saw eight eyes, I know, is monarch indignation against 

bodies of poor old women in shawls, come the intruder, and my neck is stiff as 

to have their ailments seen-to on the day of sovereignty itself, and on my brow sits the 

doom. They had not believed that anything lordship of the Shahs of old. 
could really happen to the old earth which . So rapidly does the mind change with its 
they knew, and upon which they had walked environment. Already the present condition 

with such careless assurance. In the adjoin- of the earth with one sole inhabitant and 

ing room there sat an old doctor at a table, master on its surface, seems to me not only 

the stethoscope-tips still clinging in his ears, natural and proper—but the only natural and 

a woman with bared chest dead before him. proper condition. That the whole world 

I said to myself: “ That man died doing should have been made for me alone—that 

his work. . London should have been built in order 

In this same Infirmary, there was one that I might leisurely enjoy the vast spectacle 

surgical ward where the patients had not died of its burning—that all history, and all 

of the poison, but of hunger. The doctors civilisation, should have existed only in order 

had apparently made the long room air-tight, to accumulate for my pleasure its stores of 

double-boarding the windows, felting the purple and wine, of spices and gold—all this 

doors, and locking them outside. They . has ceased to seem in the least degree 
themselves may have perished before their extraordinary to me; it has become the 

precautions for the poor imprisoned patients commonplace of my life, 

were complete, for I found a heap of To what point of wantonness this arrogance 
maimed forms, mere skeletons, 
crowded round thte door within. 

I knew that they had not died of 
the poison, for the pestilence of 
the ward was unmixed with that 
heavy peach-odour which 
seemed to have an embalm¬ 
ing effect upon the bodies 
which it saturated. 

I rushed from the spot, 
and at once set to work to 
burn the building to the 
ground. 

As I sat in an armchair 
in the street, observing the 
flames of this structure, I 
had a thought; and I sprang 
upright; and I said : “ I 
will return to London.” 

I returned to it a very different man from the man I had 
left it hardly seven months before: I had left it a burdened 
and lonesome wretch : I returned to it—the Sultan ! 

Going from St. Pancras toward my old home, as 1 
walked down Harley Street, this thought arose in my 
mind: “ if, now, I should lift my eyes, and see a man 
walking yonder —-just yonder — at the corner there — 
turning from Oxford Street into Cavendish Squar 
. . . what would I do ? ” 

Would I rush and throw my arms about his neck 
Would I not rush, and stab him to the heart? 

Most frequent was this question now become with m< 

Often, as I walk the streets of a town, or the lanes of th 
country, I have the invincible assurance that, if I only 
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ravage and riot in my Earth. I will bum and 
rage like the Caesars, I will be a destroying 
blight like Sennacherib, I will wallow in soft 
delights like Sardanapalus. I will build me a 
palace, vast as a city, with stones of pure molten 
gold, and rough frontispiece of diamond, 
and cupola of amethyst, and pillars of pearl. 
There is wine and opium and haschisch; 
there are flowers, and corns, and oils. I will 
say to my soul: “ Be full.” 

There is an oil-painting of my head in the 
drawing-room at Harley Street, and I have 
been laughing with loud mockery looking at 
it; so different am I already to the man 
portrayed there. It was painted by—I 
forget his name now—a close friend of mine 
he was for many years—in his studio at St. 
John’s Wood. It was really very like me as 
I was: there is my highly-curving brow— 
truly a kingly brow it seems now to me—and 
that vacillating look in the eyes, and about 
the mouth, which used to make my sister say : 
“ Adam is weak and luxurious ” ; and there 
is the longish face, and the rather thin 
moustache, showing the lips, and the neat 
pink cravat—ah, yes, it was the cravat that 
made me burst into laughter, when I noticed 
it. 

“ Adam Jeffson,” I muttered afterwards, 
“ could that poor thing in the frame have 
been you P ” 

I cannot clearly state why the tendency 
toward Orientalism — toward Oriental dress 
—all the manner of an ancient Oriental 
monarch—has taken possession of me. But 
that is the fact. 1 am no longer a Western 
and “ modern ” mind, but a primitive and 
Eastern one. The cravat /—it has receded 
far enough from me. I seem to have gone 
right back to the beginnings—to a resem¬ 
blance with man in his first, simple, gaudy 
conditions. This is perhaps the natural 
accident to a mind freed from all social tram¬ 
mels. My hair already hangs a black, oiled 
string down my back, and my scented beard 
sweeps in two opening whisks to my ribs. I 
am clad, as I write, in the most barbaric of 
the jewelled robes which I could find at the 
Persian Embassy. My ankles—my ten 
fingers—my wrists -are heavy with ornaments. 
For shoes l wear Turkish babooshcs. 

Oh Liberty ! I am free. 

The slightest whim has become more 
imperious within me than all the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. 

Some days since, for instance. I was going 
about making preparations for the burning 
of London, when the singular whim seized 
me to write down first an account Qf what has 


happened. Instantly I succumbed to it, 
leaving the preparations for the conflagra¬ 
tion. 

Being near the Houses of Parliament, I 
entered, and here, in the Speaker’s Chair, 
have for seven days been writing what has so 
far been written. 

But now I will write no more; I will 
go out and prepare London for her funeral 
rites. 

* * * * 

I have deeply enjoyed myself. It was a 
heroic spectacle. 

For eight days I had driven about London 
at the head of a train of vehicles, I being on 
a petrol motor which drew them. They 
were loaded with combustibles—coal, straw, 
oil, wood, powder, gun-cotton—and I had 
with me a pile of time-fuses of various 
timing, found at the Woolwich Royal 
Ordnance Factory. 

It was there, in the Arsenal itself, that I 
began to deposit the fagots of that great 
burning; and I connected the pile with a 
time-fuse which would ignite it at midnight 
of the ninth day. 

I left no quarter unremembered. I visited 
West Ham and Richmond, Finchley and 
( lapham. I deposited piles in the Guild¬ 
hall, in Holloway Gaol (all prisoners had 
apparently been liberated before the arrival 
of the poison-cloud), in the Tower, in the 
Houses of Parliament, in St. Giles’ Work- 
house (the inmates lay in crowds round three 
casks of beer), in the South Kensington 
Museum, in the Royal Agricultural Society's 
offices, in the Trinity House, in the office of 
Works, in the British Museum, in a hundred 
warehouses, in a thousand private dwellings. 
And 1 timed every fuse for ignition at mid¬ 
night of the 25th March. 

Shall I write down here the secret of my 
human heart ? Shall I put the dark fact on 
paper ? It is this: as I worked, I waxed 
wicked as a demon! a fiendish, though vague, 
malevolence was in my smile, in my stalk. 
The rage to burn and ravage and riot was 
upon me like a rabies—it was the mood of 
Nero and Nebuchadnezzar. Here was no 
harmless burning which I did—it was the crime 
of arson. But this way lies madness. . . . 

I see, I begin to see, “ it is not good that 
man should be alone. . . 

For eight days 1 worked. Most of that 
time strong March winds blew from the 
North, and on the morning of the ninth day 
had increased to a noisy storm. Rising early 
from the bed where I had slept in Kilburn, I 
wa§ able to guess that some of my fuses had 
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anticipated the appointed hour, for I saw 
three red hazes in the air, and heard far off 
the boom of an occasional explosion. By 
noon I knew that a large tract of north¬ 
eastern London was in dames, for I heard 
the distant rumour of its bickering roar. With 
the solemn 


secure from injury owing to the direction of 
the wind, and the isolation of my position. 

At midnight there was a sudden and 
visible increase of the conflagration. On all 
hands I began to see blazing structures soar, 
with grand hurrahs, on high. Up, in fives 
and tens, in 
twenties and 
thirties, they 
leapt, they 
lingered, 
they fell. 

My spirit 
commenced 
to feel, to 
dance. As 
I smoked, I 
touched the 
chordsof the 
harp to the 
air of Wag¬ 
ner's Wal- 
kuren-ritt. 

Near three 
in the morn¬ 
ing I reached 
the climax 
of my joys. 
My eyelids 
closed in a 
luxury of 


had found 
a genuine 
Saloniki 
hookah in 
Seymour 
Street, at a 
house which 

some dark- 
s k i n n e d 


ket of pale tobacco mixed with rose-leaves 
and opium ; these I took with me, together 
with wine, nuts, and a harp from the house 
of the musician Krasinski, in Portland 
Street. 

I drove northward, my heart quailing with 
a secret joy at the solemn noise which now 
encompassed me. 

The city, in most directions, was ablaze. 
All above my head there rushed southward 
with eager wing a sparkling smoke. 

I took my place in the top of the tower, 


me. For now the whole area which through 
streaming tears I surveyed, mustering its ten 
thousand thunders, and brawling to heaven 
the voice of its southward-rushing torment, 
weltered to the horizon one ocean of flame. 

I had sent a signal to the planet Mars, 
t To be cotttim ed.) 







By M. P. Shiel. 



SYNOPSIS. 

A MILLIONAIRE has left a fortune to the first man 
who reaches the North Pole. In spite of the warning 
of a preacher that misfortune will happen to the 
earth if the Pole is reached, a great expedition is 
prepared. In order that her fiance, Adam Jeffson, 
may take the place of her nephew, who was a 
member of the expedition, the Countess Clodagh 
poisons the latter. Jeffson, the narrator, after 
killing his five companions, reaches the Pole alone. 
Then, seized with a strange terror, he retraces his 
steps. The ships he meets are full of corpses, and 
landing twice at Norway he finds every man and 
beast dead. He sails for England full of foreboding, 
and discovers in all England not a living soul. 
When he arrived at the Pole a poisonous cloud 
swept over the earth killing all the human race. 
The terrible loneliness drives Jeffson mad and in 
his frenzy he sets fire to London 


Those words : “ A signal to the planet Mars,” 

I wrote over seventeen years ago, some days 
after the destruction of London. The roll of 
sheets on which they were written have been 
near to me ; but \ have had no impulse to 
write anything. Now I continue. 

This city burning has become a habit with 
me far more enchaining (and more debased) 
than ever opium was to the smoker, or alcohol 
to the drunkard. I count it now among the 
necessaries of life—it is my pastime, my 
wine, my orgy, my secret sin. 1 have burned 
Cairo and Calcutta, Paris, Pekin, and San 
Francisco. 

Am I already mad ? I laugh at the 
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thought ! The mere fact that I ask is proo 
of sanity. Yet if another man should behold 
me now ! With what awe he would certainly 
shrink from the wild majesty of these eyes ! 
Pie could not but exclaim, “ There is the very 
lunacy of Pride ! ” 

Yes, surely to one of my fellows in that 
far-off Past, there would seem now in myself, 
in all about me, something extravagantly 
royal, touched with Terror. My body has 
fattened, and my girth now fills out its broad 
girdle, heavily hung with ancient gold and 
silver coins ; my beard, still black, sweeps in 
two divergent, sheaves to my hips, flustered 
by every wind. As I walk through this 
palace, the amber floor reflects in its depths a 
low-necked robe of purple and blue and 
crimson, aglow with luminous stones. I am 
ten times crowned Lord and Emperor. I sit 
a hundred times throned in confirmed, stately 
old majesty. Among those worlds upon 
which I nightly pore I may have my peers 
and compeers—but here I am Sole. Earth 
acknowledges my diade'n and sceptre. It 
seems to me a thousand, thousand years 
since other beings walked, visibly in the sun¬ 
light, on this planet—I can, indeed, no longer 
realise, or even credit, that such a state of 
things has existed; it is like a wild dream. 
For now, at least, I am sole — I am lord. 
The golden walls of this great palace which 
I have built look down enamoured of their 
own reflection, into a lake of the choicest, 
purplest wine. 
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I am writing now on the Island of Irnbros, 
to which sixteen years ago I first came in a 
Russian worship, towing through the Dar¬ 
danelles from Constantinople ten Greek 
feluccas, loaded. These bore a mixed 
freight of gold in coin and bullion, gems, 
tram-lines, implements, lime, etc., gathered 
with great pains, and borne in trains to their 
meeting-place. I had made myself master 
of the technique of smelting and casting, cf 
in-letting, chamfering and dove-tailing; I built 
myself a forge; I excavated, I planned, I 
worked, and after fifteen years of often inter¬ 
rupted toil — for my changes of mood 
would admit of no steady labour—I saw 
this palace rise a vision of glorious beauty 
before me. 

It is a structure positively as clear as the 
sun, and as fair as the moon : the sole 
human work in which no restraining thought 
of cost has played a part; one of its walls 
alone being of more value than all the 
temples, mosques and minarets, the palaces 
and pagodas together, built between the ages 
of the Nimrods and the Georges. 

Its structure is low and large; yet it stands 
high, being built on a very huge platform cf 
gold plated-stone, in the manner of Assyrian 
palaces. It is approached on its four sides 
by a hundred and thirty-two low, long steps, 
gold-plated—not forming a continuous flight 
—but broken into threes and fives, sixes and 
tens, with landings between. Around spreads 
the lake, its evaporation being repaired from 
reservoirs in the platform ; and in it I take 
my coloured baths. Every portal of the 
palace is guarded by two winged bulls in gold, 
with eyes of ruby. Round the flat roof run 
pavilions of purple silk on rings and rods of 
gold ; and from that height I can watch 
by the bright moonlight of this climate— 
which rather resembles limelight—the for¬ 
ever silent blue hills of Macedonia, and 
the Islands of Samothraki, Lemnos, and 
Tenedos, set like purplish fairies in the 
^gean Sea. 

Sometimes I rush, bawling, with open arms, 
from this temple of luxury, tear off my gaudy 
rags, and hide in some rotting hut by the 
shore. Such are the changes of mood to 
which I am now subject. Events, apart from 
my will, take place in mv brain precisely 
resembling volcanic eruptions. One spangled 
midnight, with uplifted face streaming, and 
outstretched arms. I may kneel on my 
roof, adoring the Eternal with awe-struck 
heart; the next, I may strut like a cock, 
wicked as sin, lusting to burn a city—- 
to roll in delights — and, like the Baby¬ 


lonian maniac, calling myself the equal of 
Heaven. 

***** 

There is a thing I will write down here ; 
something which I have noticed; it is a certain 
obstreperousness in the mood of the elements 
since the destruction of mankind. And it is 
a growing rudeness. Tempests are becoming 
more wrathful; the sea more turbulent and 
unbounded in its rages. When it thunders, 
it thunders with a venom new to me, crack¬ 
ing through the heaven of heaven as though 
it would split the firmament. In India and 
China I witnessed most frequent earthquakes, 
some of them marked by a certain extrava¬ 
gance of passion. Why is this ? I remember 
reading very long ago that on the American 
prairies, which had from time immemorial 
been swept by great storms, the storms 
subsided when man came to reside perma¬ 
nently there. If this be true, it would seem 
that the mere presence of man has a certain 
s ibduing or mesmerising effect upon the 
turbulence of Nature ; and his absence now 
may have removed the curb. It is my belief 
that within fifty years from now the huge 
forces of the earth will be let fully loose to 
tumble as they will; and this planet will 
become the theatre of commotions stupend¬ 
ous as those witnessed on the face of Saturn. 
<* * * * # 

But it was not to write of this or of any¬ 
thing that I have now written, that I have 
taken pen in hand after a cessation of 
seventeen years! Why do I deeply fear to 
put it on paper, writing of this and that, while 
of it alone I am thinking? I will write it in 
black and white! It shall be written ! I have 
this day heard again within ire the contention 
of the two Voices f 

I thought that they were done with me !— 
that all, all, all was ended!—I have not 
heard them for twenty years! 

But to-day—distinctly—breaking in with 
bawling suddenness upon my consciousness 
—I heard them ! 

Soon after my morning meal, I was 
spurred by the whim to fly from my palace— 
to hurry to Constantinople—to enjoy its 
burning. And as I leapt to my feet, I heard 
the sudden startling wrangle of the prompt¬ 
ing Voices; and one cried : “ Go ! Go ! ” 
and the other: “ Not there ! —where you will 
—but not there !—for your life ! ” 

* * * * * 

I did not go, for I could not, I was over¬ 
come with agitation. I fell upon a couch 
shivering. 
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These voices quarrel wiihin me now with 
an openness new to them. Occasionally, 
influenced by my long scientific habit of 
thought, I have wondered lately whether 
what 1 used to call '‘the Two Voices,” were 
not, after all, merely two strong instinctive 
impulses (such as most men felt, though 
with less force) urging me opposite ways. 
But to-day all doubt is passed ; now, unless I 
be very mad, can I ever doubt again ? 

I have been thinking, thinking of my life ; 
there is a something which I cannot under¬ 
stand. 

There was a man whom I met, it seems an 
eternity ago, in my youth, I fancy it was at 
Cambridge, but I forget his name now. He 
use to talk continually of certain “ Black ” 
and “ White ” Powers, and of their strife for 
this world. He was a short man with a 
Roman nose, and lived in fear of growing 
fat. Very profound was the impression of 
his words upon me, though I think I used 
to make a point of seeming to slight them. 

This man always declared that the “ Black ” 
would carry off the victory in the end. 

Well, now, assuming this “Black,” and this 
"White” Being—it seems that the prophecy 
is already fulfilled; for the human race is 
gone ; and it must have been the “ Black ” 
that wanted that, not the “ White.” 

Now, supposing it to be a fact that my 
reaching the Pole had any connection with 
the destruction of the race, according to the 
notions of that extraordinary 
man 1 heard preach one 
night at Kensington, then it 
must have been the power of 
the “ Black ” which carried 
me, in spite of all obstacles, 
to the Pole. So far, I can 
understand. 

But after I had reached 
the Pole, what further use 
had either “ White ” or 
“ Black ” for me ? Which 
was it—“White,” or “Black” 

— that preserved my life 
through my long return on 
the ice—and why ? It could 
not have been the “ Black,” 
for I easily divine that from 
the moment when I touched 
the Pole, the only desire of 
the “ Black,” which had pre¬ 
viously preserved, must have 
been to destroy me—the last 
of the race. It must there¬ 
fore have been the “ While ” Sometimes 

that led me back on the ice 


—that retarded me long, so that I should not 
enter the poison-cloud — that openly pre¬ 
sented to me the Boreal , to bring me home 
to Europe. 

But his motive? And the meaning of 
these recommencing wrangles after so long 
a silence? This I do not, do not, understand. 

Oh, it is a mad, inextricable tangle! Are 
there any White Beings and Black Beings at 
all? Do I really, in truth, hear within me the 
Voices of two persons distinct and separate 
from my own nerves ? Or am I all mad and 
morbid, morbid and mad, mad? 

This inaction here is not good for me ! 
this stalking about the palace!—these long 
thinkings of Black and White, White and 
Black, and things beyond the ken of man 1 
My brain seems ready to burst my brow. 

To-morrow I will get away—to Constanti¬ 
nople. 

When, descending to my ship, I had about 
reached the middle of the platform steps, my 
foot slipped on the smooth gold. The fall 
(though 1 was 
walking care¬ 
fully) had, I 
swear, all the 
violence of a 
fall caused by 
a push. I 
struck my 
head, and, as 


I rush, bawling, with open arms, from this 
temple of luxury. 
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I rolled downward, swooned. When I re¬ 
gained consciousness, I was lying on the very 
bottom step, which is thinly washed by the 
wine-waves ; another roll and I must have 
drowned. I sat there an hour, lost in amaze¬ 
ment at this event. I then passed over the 
causeway, and descended to the shore. I 
am writing this, before going* to sleep on 
board the yacht Speranza , she now lying 
motionless in moonlit water off the Island of 
Marmora. To-morrow 1 will drop anchor in 
the Golden Horn. 

* # * # * 

It is long since I have so deeply enjoyed 
even to the marrow of my bones. It 
may be “the White Being “ who has the 
guardianship of mv life; but surely, surely, it 
is the Black who reigns supreme in my 
heart! 

Grandly did old Stamboul, Galata, Pera 
itself, blaze and roar. I sat in a minaret 
high on the top of the heights of Pera. I 
saw the Genoese 'Power of Galata shoot 
perpendicularly upward, precisely like a 
rocket, and burst with a report in mid-air; 
the Golden Horn itself was a tongue of lire, 
being crowded with exploding battle-ships, 
with feluccas, caiques, merchantmen aflame. 
I had lain fuses on seventy-three craft, and 
sent them out beforehand under compressed 
air to light with their wandering (ires the Sea 
of Marmora. At midnight I was encom¬ 
passed in one great furnace and fiery gulf, all 
the sea and skv inflamed, the earth ablaze. 
And soon I fell weak and drunken upon my 
face. 

***** 

O wild Providence! O unfathomable, 
incredible Miracle! That ever I should 
write what now I write ! 

Four nights after the burning I slept in a 
minaret of Pera. On the fifth day I attempted 
to pass through the city, toward the Top- 
khaney quay ; for there I had placed under 
shelter a caique, by which I might reach the 
Speranza, she being safely anchored some dis¬ 
tance out. But the miles of ruins still smoked, 
and soon, finding my eyes water, I said: “ I 
will change my course to the north-westward, 
ascend to the ‘ Sweet waters,' and ther.ee, 
coming down by the quays of the Golden 
Horn, reach the Speranza 

Accordingly, I made my way out of the 
region of smoke. I passed beyond the 
extreme limits of smouldering Galata, and 
at once entered upon rich woodland a little 
scorched at first, but soon green and flourish¬ 
ing as the jungle. Here Nature in only 


twenty years—has returned to an exuber¬ 
ant savagery. All was now wild vegetation, 
dark dales, streams wimpling through the 
deep brown shadow. On with slow and 
listless foot, I paced, munching an almond 
or an olive. After a time, I penetrated a 
cypress grove, very sombre. The day was 
still, the leaves and flowers motionless. 1 
seemed, as it were, to hear the vacant silence 
of the world. My foot, treading on twigs, 
produced sounds that resembled the report 
of guns. I presently reached a glade in a 
thicket where there was just sufficient twilight 
to permit me to see a tuft of wild corn with 
cornflowers, some golden champac, and ad 
about a profusion of musk-roses. I had 
stopped —ivhy I do not recollect—perhaps 
thinking that I could not be far from the 
place called “ the Sweet Waters,” and seriously 
wishing to find my way out. As I stood 
looking about me, I remember that some 
cruising insect trawled near my ear its lonely 
drone. 

Suddenly, I started, I started. 

I imagined-—I dreamed—that I saw a 
pressure in a bed of moss and violets, 
recently made ! And while I stood gloating 
with staring eyes upon that impossibility, I 
imagined—I dreamed—() dizzy lunacy! — 
that I heard a laugh !—the laugh of a human 
soul ! 

Or it seemed half a laugh, and half a sol); 
and it passed from my consciousness within 
one fleeting instant. 

But brief as was the impression, it was yet 
so thrillingly real that my poor heart 
received, as it were, the very shock of death; 
and I fell backward into the moss, supported 
on the right palm, while the left compressed 
my working bosom. 

Toiling to catch my breath, I lay still, all 
mv soul focussed in my ears. But now I 
could hear no sound, save only the vast and 
audible silence. 

Still, still I lay. After some minutes I 
became conscious that my eyes were leering 
—and leering in one fixed direction. And 
instantly, the mere fact that I had sense of 
direction, proved that sobbing laugh a real 
sound, and no maniac fancy. I strove—I 
managed—to raise myself; and as I stood 
upright, not the terrors of the grave only 
were in my breast, but the authority of the 
Monarch was on my brow. 

Step bv step, with dainty noiselessncss, I 
moved along a mossy winding path. Soon 
mv ears caught the purling noise of a brook¬ 
let. I followed the path—it led me into a 
mass of bush, through which, prowling like 
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a stealthy tiger, I wheedled my painful way. 

I emerged upon a strip of open long grass, 
and was now faced by a wall of acacia trees, 
prickly pear, and pichulas, between which 
anti a forest beyond I spied a gleam of 
running water. 

I crept toward the acacia thicket, entered it 
a little, and leaning far forward, peered. 
And there—at once—ten yards to my right 

Strange to say, my agitations, instead of 
intensilying to the point of apoplexy and 
death, now, at the actual sight, subsided 
almost to calmness. Steadily, with 
malign and sullen eye askance, 1 
stood and eyed her there. 

She was on her knees, 
her palms, too, lightly 
touchingthe ground. 

At the edge of 
the stream let 
she knelt, and 
she was look¬ 
ing with a sort 
of startled, shy 
astonishment 
at the reflection 
of her face in- 
the clear, 
brown water. 

I believe that 
the momentary 
laugh and sob 
which I had 
heard was the 
result of sur¬ 
prise at seeing 

and I firmly 
believe, from 
the expression 
of her face, tha< 
that was the 
first time she 
had seen it. 

Never, I On with breathless care 

thought, as I 

stood looking moodily at her, had I beheld a 
creature so fair on the earth (though I can 
now determine that there was nothing extra¬ 
ordinary about her good looks). Her hair, 
somewhat lighter than auburn, and frizzy, 
was a real garment in the absence of others, 
covering her below the hips, some of it 
falling, too, into the water; her eyes, which 
are dark blue, were open in a most silly 
expression of bewilderment. Even as I eyed 
her, she slowly rose, and at once I saw in all 
her manner an air of unfamiliarity with the 


world, as of one wholly at a loss what to do. 
Her eyes did not seem accustomed to light. 
I could swear that that was the first day in 
which she had ever seen a tree, or a stream. 

I guessed that site was of Cicassian origin. 
Her skin was whitey-brown or old ivory- 
white. Her age appeared eighteen or twenty. 

She stood up motionless, at a loss. She 
took a lock of her hair, and drew it through 
her lips. Then again she stood feckless, 
with sideward-hanging head. It was clear 
that she did not at all know what to make of 
the world. Finally she sat on a moss-bank, 
laid a musk- 


earth w 

by old right; I 
felt that ; and 
this intruder a 
mere slave 
upon whom, 
without heat or 
haste, I might 
perform my 
will ; and for 
some time 1 
stood coolly 
enough con¬ 
sidering what 
thatwill should 
be. 

I had at my 
girdle a dainty 
cangiar o'f 
Moorish work, 
six inches long, 
with a curved blade sharp as a razor. I drew 
it from its satin sheath. The blackest anti 
basest of all the fiends of the Pit seemed 
whispering in mv breast with calm persistence : 

“ Kill, kin." 

Why should I have killed her? That 
question I now ask myself. Is it because the 
human soul after twenty years of solitude is 
more enamoured of solitude than of life 
itself, shrinking like a tender nerve from 
the rough intrusion of Another into the 
secret realm of Self ? Or it may be true 
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that after twenty years of solitude I am 
become a true beast, mad, prowling, with 
instincts all inflame 1 and fierce, delighting in 
darkness and crime for their own sake. I 
do not know; but I know that as I drew the 
cangiar, the basest and the slyest of all the 
devils was whispering persistently in my 
breast: “ Kill, kill, and be merry/’ 

With excruciating slowness, like a crawl¬ 
ing glacier, I stole forward through the 
thicket, the knife behind my back. Once, 
however, there was a restraint, a check; I 
felt myself held back; I had to stop. One 
of the ends of my divided beard had caught 
in a limb of prickly-pear. 

It was, I believe, at the moment when I 
was disentangling it, that I first noticed the 
state of the sky; a minute or so before it 
had been clear; now all the heavens were 
busy with hurrying clouds. It was a mutter¬ 
ing of thunder which had made me glance 
upward. 

When mv eyes returned to the sitting 
figure, I saw' her looking foolishly about the 
sky with an expression which assured me 
that she had never before heard that sound 
of thunder, or at least had no idea what it 
could mean. 

On, with breathless care, inch by inch, I 
crawled. Suddenly, with a rush, 1 was out 
in the open, running her down. 

She leapt up—perhaps two, perhaps three, 
paces she fled; then stood stock still—only 
some four yards from me — half facing 
me—with panting nostrils -with inquiring 
face. 

I saw' it all in an instant—and in an instant 
all w r as over. I had not checked the impetus 
of my run at her stoppage, and I w'as on the 
point of reaching her with uplifted knife, 
when I was suddenly checked and smitten by 
a stupendous violence; a flash of blinding 
light, attracted by the steel I held, struck 
tingling through my frame; and at the same 
moment the most passionate crash of 
thunder that has ever shocked a poor human 
ear felled me to the ground. The cangiar, 
snatched from my hand, fell near the girl’s 
feet. 

I did not quite lose consciousness; 
though, surely the Powers no longer hide 
themselves from me, and their close contact 
is intolerably rough and vigorous to a poor 
mortal man. For (I think) three or four 
minutes I lay so astounded under that bully¬ 
ing erv of wrath, that I could not move. 
When at last I sit up, the girl was standing 
near me, smiling, holding out to me the 
cangiar in the pouring rain. 


I took it from her, and my doddering 
fingers dropped it into the stream. 

***** 

Not only can she not speak to me in any 
language that I know, but she can speak in 
no language ; it is my firm belief that she 
has never spoken. 

She never saw' a boat or water, or the 
world, till now—I could swear it. I took her 
in a caique to the Speranza , and when she 
saw the ship, the open sea, astonishment was 
printed on her face. But she appears to 
know no fear. She smiled like a child 
ahvays, and touched this thing and that 
patroni singly. 

I took her to the Speranza , intending to 
carry her to Imbros, where she might lodge 
in one of the shore huts; the windlass 
engine was already at work on the anchor, 
when I changed my mind. “No,” I said, 
“ I w ill be al6ne. I am not a child.” 

I rowed her back to the Topkhaney Quay, 
and made her land, while I remained in the 
caique. I then set out to get back to the 
ship, saying to her: “ You can have Turkey, 
if you like, and I will have the rest of the 
world.” 

I rowed seaward, my face toward her, but 
steadily averted, for I w r ould not look her wav to 
see what she w r as doing. Ilow'ever, as I was 
turning a point, I heard a babbling cry—the 
first sound she has uttered. I looked ; and she 
w as still quite near me: the little maniac had 
been running along the embankment, follow¬ 
ing me. 

“ Little fool! ” I cried across the water, 
“ what are you after now ? ” 

There she stood—there she stood—whim¬ 
pering like an abandoned dog after me. I 
turned the boat, landed, and shook her roughly 
by the arms. 

While she cowered in surprise, I took her 
by the hand, and I led her away through the 
city, choosing the broadest streets, though even 
these still sluggishly smoked. My object w ? as 
to find some sort of possible edifice in w hich 
to leave her. We walked in this way four 
miles of ruins from Seraglio Point all along 
the city Battlements to the Seven Towers, she 
picking her bare-footed way after me through 
the wilderness of scorched debris. At last 
late in the evening, I spied a large house with 
green lattice-work facade, and terrace-roof, 
standing solitary in the middle of a vast square 
or bazaar. It was little hurt, though the vege¬ 
tation that had overspread the open space 
was singed by the hot blast to stubble, among 
which lav thousands of calcined bones, and 
over all shone now the still moonlight. 
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It seemed to me the mansion of some 
official; it would probably contain divans, 
henna, cushions, saffron, sherbets, wines, 
foods, a thousand luxuries still good. I 
approached and threw open the lattice-door. 
The girl was close behind me. I entered, 
and the moment that she, too, was within. I 
slipped out, slammed the door in her face, 
and hooked it upon her. 

I walked away some yards, then stopped, 
listening for her expected cry. But all was 
still. 1 waited five minutes—ten—but heard 
nothing; I then continued my way, intending 
to set out for Imbros. 

But I had hardly advanced twenty yards 
when I heard a weak and strangled cry, 
apparently in the air behind me, and glancing 
backward, saw the girl lying on her face 
among the scorched stubble. She 1 ad evi¬ 
dently jumped from a small lattice crs?ment 
which 1 saw hang open 
thirty feet above the 
ground. 

I could swear that she 
was not conscious of any 
danger in jumping; a'I 
the laws of life are new 
to her; she had merely 
come with blind instinc¬ 
tiveness after me, taking 
the first way that pre¬ 
sented itself. I walked 
to her, pulled at her, 
and found that she 
could not stand. Her 
face was screwed with 
silent pain — she did 
not moan. I stocd 
glaring over her a 
minute, and then took 
her up and tossed her 
like a dog within the 
door. She made no 
sound, neither groan nor 
cry. 

I found orange- 
sherbet and narghilas, 
raki, foie gras, tembaki, 
krishnu, and a host o f 
delicacies in the house 
In a courtyard, rank 
with wild vines, weeds 
and roses, stood a 
mosque-kiosk on slen¬ 
der ebon pillars beside 
a square marble wall ; 
and here, sitting among 
cushions on its steps, 

I passed the night, 


intending that it should be my last in this 
ruined city. 

The girl I did not see during the night, but 
passing through in the morning, I saw her 
lying in the very spot where I had flung her. 
I stepped over her, and went out, but re¬ 
turned, woke her, and examined her ankle. 
I made her limp to the well, and I bandaged 
it with a strip torn from my kaftan, speaking 
meanwhile gruffly to her in a severe voice, so 
that she might not follow me further. 

I started out afresh, leaving her seated on 
the edge of the well, but presently found that 
she was limping after me. She follows me 
like a cork following in the wake cf a ship. 

I turned back with her into the house to 
seek a meal. That was five days ago, but to¬ 
morrow I shall certainly set out for Imbros. 
***** 

I have made this discovery; that for twenty 
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years—twenty long years—I have been stark 
mad, a raving maniac! And that now — 
suddenly—I am sane, sitting writing here in 
my right mind. The presence of only one 
other being in the world with me seems to be 
rapidly changing the whole mood and tone of 
my mind. 

* * * e * 

This strange creature! Where has she 
lived, and how ? 

She has apparently never seen clothes. 
Some days since, I made her put on 
white satin pantaloons from the 
harem here, a blue silk 
tunic, a cushee, anklets, 
rings, corals, slippers: 
and her perplexity 
was unbounded! 

During all her 
twenty years she 
has never seen 
nuts, almonds, 
figs, liqueurs, 
biscuits, cho¬ 
colate, con¬ 
serves,vege¬ 
tables, su- 
gar, oil, 
honey, 
sweetmeats, 
sherbet, 
salt, etc.; 
she showed 
perplexity 
when I ate 
all these, 
hesitation 
to eat them 
herself. But 
she has 
known and 
tasted wine, 

I could see 
that. Here, 
then, is a 

I have 
not gone to 
Imbros, but 
have remained here observing her. I have 
allowed her to sit in a corner not far re¬ 
moved from where I have eaten, and I have 
given her food. 

She is wonderfully clever! I keep on 
finding that, after an incredibly short lime, 
she has completely adapted herself to this or 
that. Already she wears her outfit as 
though born in clothes. She watches me 
with exact observation, without seeming 


observant. She knows when I am speaking 
roughly, bidding her go, bidding her come, 
tolerant of her, tired of her, scorning her, 
cursing her. If I wish her out of my sight, she 
quickly divines it by my face, and will disappear. 
Yesterday I noticed something queer about 
her eyes, and soon discovered that she had 
been staining the lids with black pigment, 
as Mahomedan women used to do. She 
had, no doubt, found a box and guessed its 
use from the pictures of women she has 
observed in the 
house. Wonder- 
c ully clever — 
imitative as a 
mirror! Two 
mornings 
since, hav¬ 
ing found 
on an otto¬ 
man an old 
mother-of- 
pearl kiltar, 
I sat playing 
a simple 
melody. It 
was in the 
open colon¬ 
nade facing 
the court. 
Looking 
up, I saw 
her stand¬ 
ing behind 
a pillar at 
the oppo¬ 
site side 
panting, 
listening; 
and two 
hours later 
I was star- 
t 1 e d by- 
hearing the 
same air 
struck from 
the strings. 
She was re- 
peating it 
faultlessly by ear. I have also come upon 
her reproducing the poses of some dancing 
girls painted in frescoes on the walls. So 
that she seems to have a character as light as 
a butterfly, and is afraid of nothing. 

***** 

Now I know. 

I had observed that at the beginning of 
each meal, she seemed to have something on 
her mind, going toward the door, hesitating 
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as if to see whether I would follow, and then 
returning. At length yesterday, after sitting 
to the table, she jumped up, and to mv 
infinite surprise said her first word; said it 
with a most quaint experimental effort of the 
tongue, as a fledgling when it first tries the 
air; it was the word—“come.’’ 

I felt some sort of foolish pleasure at 
hearing her utter a word; and 1 followed 
her, saying to myself: “ she must he about 
to show me the sort of food to which she is 
j accustomed; and perhaps that will solve the 
mystery of her origin.’’ 

So it has proved. I have now discovered 
that to the moment when she saw me, she 
had tasted only her mother's milk, dates, ami 
Shiraz wine. 

As it was getting dark, I lit and took with 
me the big red silk lantern, and we set out, 
she leading, and walking confoundedly fast, 
slackening when I swore at her, and getting 
fast again ; and she walks with a certain 
levity, flightiness, and liberated furore , very 
hard to describe, as though space were a 
luxury to be revelled in. 

By what instinctive cleverness, or vigorous 
memory, she knew her way through the 
ruined city I cannot tell, but she never 
hesitated, though we walked miles. She led 
me to the Royal Palace— the Palace of 
Delmabagcheh. 

Up and up we went through the grounds, a 
few unburned pld bodies in rags of uniform 
still discernible here; and there as the lantern 
swung past them, a musician in sky-blue, a 
fantassin, and officer of the guard in scarlet, 
forming a cross, a slieik-ul-lslam in green 
tatters, with domestics of the palace in red 
and orange. 

There was no mistaking it; I knew the 
site; the ruins stood isolated in their terraced 
gardens. We reached the walls; and 
through doorless doors we passed, down long 
marble steps, among strewed courtyards, half¬ 
fallen arcades, blackened columns, then down 
a narrow stair of dislocated stones to what 
looked like the palace vaults, and at the 
bottom we stood on a rubble floor, which 
bore the marks of the recent flames. 

The girl pointed with excited recognition 
to a great hole in this deep floor, ran, and 
quickly disappeared down it. 

I followed, dropping upon a heap of 
stone debris. It was by this debris , I knew 
at once, that she must have clambered out 
into the world. I found myself in a low 
flat-roofed cellar, so very vast in extent that I 
could not half discern its boundaries, though 
plenty of light streamed in from above. 


She still led me eagerly on, and I presently 
saw a whole region of flat boxes, made of 
thin board, packed to the roof; then another 
region of bottles in wicker-work, stretching 
into darkness. The boxes, of which a great 
number lay broken open, contain dates, and 
the bottles, of which many thousands lay 
empty, contain, I think, old Shiraz wine. 
Some casks, odd bed-posts, a cube of rotting 
parchments, showed that this cellar had been 
loosely used for the occasional storage of 
superfluous provisions and knick-knacks. 

It was also loosely used as a prison, for in 
a lane between the region of bottles and the 
region of boxes there lay on the plaster the 
skeleton of a woman, with brass gyves on her 
wrists. When I had examined her well, I knew 
the whole history of the girl standing by my side. 

She is the daughter of the Sultan. This I 
at once knew when I had determined that the 
skeleton is both the skeleton of her mother, 
and the skeleton of the Sultana. 

The poison-cloud occurred some twenty 
years since ; the dead woman was, of course, 
at that moment lying in prison, and with her 
the girl; but since the girl is certainly not 
much more than twenty, she must at that time 
have been quite a babe. 

That the mother was the Sultana is proved 
by her attire, and the S} mbolic character of her 
every ornament—crescent ear-rings, heron 
feather, and the blue campaca enamelled in a 
bracelet. She may perhaps have been the 
victim of a fit of passion which would have 
passed in an hour, had not death overtaken 
her master. I imagine that the woman con¬ 
tinued to live some years in her deep dungeon 
—sufficiently long at least to teach her babe 
to procure its food of dates and wine. 

How strange; how infinitely rare a coin¬ 
cidence of chances was here ! 

And this girl, after existing for twenty 
years or so in a sunless world hardly an acre 
wide, one day suddenly saw the sky! And 
it was / who had come, and kindled Con¬ 
stantinople and set her free. 

* * * * # 

Ah! I see now! I see ! It was for this 
that I was preserved. I am a sort of modern 
Adam—and this little creature is my Eve. 

Whilst I have a free will a woman shall not 
enter into my life. I am done with them. 
They are not ideal beings. There was 
Clodagh—that poisoner—ball! 

Well, to-morrow I will set out for Imbros. 
and whether this girl chooses to follow me. 
or whether she stays behind, I will see her 
from die moment I land, no more. 

(To be concluded.) 
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VI. 

She must rise very early. I, who am on the 
palace roof at dawn, sometimes, between the 
pavilion flaps, spy her far below at the edge 
of the lake gazing up. 

It is now three months since she came 
with me to Imbros. 

I left her the first night in that pale-yellow 
house, with the two green jalousies, facing the 
beach, where there was everything that she 
would need; but I knew that, like all the 
houses there now, it leaked profusely, and the 
next day went down to the curving stair, cut 
through the rock to the back and south of the 
village, climbed, and, half a mile beyond, 
I found a rain-proof cot on a cliff-edge 
overlooking the sea on the east coast, a mile 
or so from the palace. This I ordained 
for her abode, and there left her. When 
she attempted to follow me, I picked up a 
sassafras whip, and threatened her with it. 

I am convinced, however, that she is no 
stay-at-home, but roams continually over the 
island. Thrice, wandering myself, I have 
met her. 

The first time she was running and 
laughing, intent upon striking down a butter¬ 
fly with a twig held in the left hand (for both 
hands she uses with equal skill). It was in a 
citron grove, and I, while watching, was 
able to hide. She resembled the butterfly 
which she chased, for she had dressed 
herself in the colours of the rainbow— 
voluminous pantaloons of sky-blue satin, a 
zouave of saffron, and so on. With her 
extraordinary cleverness, she has learned 


(from pictures, I imagine) to do up her hair ; 
but now, as she ran chasing, its masses under 
a fez had loosened somewhat to a wanton 
slovenliness. My heart beat thickly, owing to 
the consciousness that while I saw, I was 
unseen. 

Another noontide I came upon her sleeping 
on her arm in an alley between overgrown 
trellises, where the vine, rioting wild, buried 
her in shade. I had not been gazing through 
the bushes a minute, when she started and 
looked wildly round, her quick consciousness 
detecting my presence. But I think I 
managed to steal away unseen. She keeps 
her face very dirty ; all about her mouth was 
dry-stained with a polychrome of grape-juice 
and other fruits, like a street-child of old. I 
could also see that her nose and face were now 
sprinkled with freckles. 

So, then, what is my fate henceforth ?—to 
think always, from sun to moon, and from 
moon to sun, of one only thing—and that 
thing an object for the microscope ? -— to 
become a sneaking Paul Pry, to spy upon the 
silly movements of one little sparrow, like 
some fatuous, motiveless gossip of ■ old, his 
occupation to peep, his one faculty to scent, 
and his wine and his triumph to unearth the 
infinitely unimportant ? I would kill her 
first! 

Four days since I saw her a third time. 
The primitive instinct to represent the world 
in pictures has been working in her: for she 
was drawing. It was in the village once 
called Selvi, which lies in a dell near her 
cottage. I had strayed that way towards 
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evening, and emerging upon the street from 
between two walls, I saw her quite near. I 
stopped—and peered. She was lying on her 
face among the weeds, a piece of cardboard 
before her, and in her fingers a light yellow 
chalk. Very intently she drew, her tongue- 
tip travelling along her upper lip, from side 
to side, like a pendulum, her tasseled fez 
cocked .back on her hair, and one foot 
swinging upward from the knee. She 
was drawing the palace (where she 
lay she could see far off it 
gleaming battlements), and I, 
peering near, was able to ob¬ 
serve the waving lines meant 
for steps, the slanting walls, 
and, before the portal, with 
fez reaching above the 
roof—myself. In her 

drawing my two whisks 
of beard swept well 
below the knees. 

I could 


cocked her 
eyes, trying to divine my meaning, smiling 
vaguely. 

“ Ah, yes, a clever little thing,” I said, 
talking in a gruff voice, “ clever as a serpent, 
I dare say. But it won’t do, you know. Do 
you know w'hat you are to me, you?—you 
are my Eve! But it won’t do, it won’t do 
at all! Well, no; the second Adam is some 
ten or twenty thousand years wiser than the 
first—you see ? less instinctive, more rational. 


The first disobeyed by Commission; I shall 
disobey by Omission; only his disobedience 
was a sin, mine is a heroism. I have not 
been a particularly noble sort of wretch so 
•far, but in me, Adam Jeffson—I swear it— 
the human race shall attain a true nobility— 
the nobility of self-extinction. No more 
Clodaghs, girl, and Caesar Borgias, and 
Pompadours, you see ? ” 

She kept her eyes obliquely 
cocked like a 
little fool, 
wonde ring 
what I was 
saying. 
“And 
talking of 
Clodagh,” 1 went 
on, “I shall call you 
that henceforth, to keep 
me reminded of the race 
you belong to. So now 
that is your name—not 
Eve, but Clodagh. 
Clodagh was my sweet¬ 
heart, and she was a 
poisoner — you see ? 
She poisoned a poor 
man who trusted her; 
and that is your name 
now, to remind me, 
you most dangerous 
little speckled viper. 
And in order that I 
may no longer see 
your foolish little 
pretty face, I decree 
that for the future you 
wear a sashmac to 
cover up your 
lips, which, 1 can 
see, are meant to 
be seductive; and 
you can leave the 
eyes, and the little 
freckled nose un¬ 
covered, if you 
like, they being 
commonplace 
enough. Meanwhile, if you care to see how 
to draw a palace, I will show you.” 

Before I had stretched my hand, she was 
presenting the cardboard. She had guessed 
something of my meaning! But some hard 
tone in my talk had displeased her, for site 
was looking glum, her under-lip pushing out, 
showing her ready to cry. 

In a few strokes I drew the palace, 
with herself standing at the portal; and 
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great was her pleasure. She pointed to the 
sketched figure, and to herself, interroga¬ 
tively ; I nodded yes; and she went cooing 
her murmurous laugh with pressed and 
mincing lips. It is clear that she is in no 
way afraid of me. 

Before I could move away, I felt some 
rain drops, and down in some seconds came 
a shower. I looked, saw that the sky was 
darkening, and ran into the nearest of the 
little cubical houses* originally white, which 
compose the village, leaving her glancing 
sideways upward with the quaintest artless¬ 
ness of interest in the downpour. She is 
not yet familiarised with the operations of 
nature, and seems to regard them with a 
certain amiable, inquisitive seriousness, as 
though they were living beings, comrades as 
good as herself. She presently joined me, 
but even then stretched her hand out to feel 
the drops, murmuring her coo. 

Now there came a clap of thunder, the 
wind was rising, and rain spattering about 
me. (The window-panes of these houses— 
made of paper drenched in olive oil—have 
disappeared, and rains, penetrating by roofs, 
flooring and window's, wet the bones of men.) 
As I gathered up my skirts to run toward 
other shelter, she was before me, saying in 
her strange, experimental voice that word 
which she has learned : “ Come.” 

She ran in advance, and I, throwing mv 
caftan over my head, followed, urging my way 
flinchingly against the w'hipped rain-w'ash. 
She took the way up the hillside to her house, 
which w T as near; though, by the time we 
pelted into its dry shelter, we were w'et to the 
skin. It had probably been the house of an 
Englishman, for it is of Western build, with a 
book-case of English books. 

There is a rage in the storms of late years 
which really transcends bound. I never 
could have conceived a turbulence so huge. 
Hour after hour I sat there that night 
listening to the batteries and lamentation of 
the haunted air. I had poured some oil 
from a goat-skin into an earthen lamp, and 
smoking a chibouque in an armchair, read 
Milton. 

The girl, after standing drawn up in a 
comer for some time, apparently troubled, 
sat on an ottoman, and presently fell side¬ 
ward, asleep. I heard the ocean swinging 
hoarse like heavy ordnance against the 
quivering cliffs below. 

I said to myself: “ If now r I taught her to 
speak and read, she could read aloud to me, 
and save my eyes.” 

The storm seemed struggling for the 
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house, to snatch and wing it away into 
eternity. 

She startled up at a gust of more appalling 
volume, rubbing her eyes, with disordered 
hair. It must have been near midnight. 
She listened a minute, with that comic 
scientific interest of hers, to the noise of the 
elements, and smiled. She had heard it 
before, and it had not hurt, so now it would 
not hurt, she must have thought. She rose, 
left the room, and presently returned w'ith a 
pomegranate, three almonds, and wine in a 
Samian cruche, which she placed before me. 

“ Hospitality,” I said. 

She looked at the book I had with 
lowered left eyelid, seeking to guess its use. 
Most things she understands at once, but 
this must have baffled her. 

I held it up before her. 

“ Shall I teach you to read ? ” I said. “ If 
I did, how would you repay me, you 
Clodagh?” 

She cocked her eyes, seeking to compre¬ 
hend. Heaven know s, at that moment I pitied 
the poor dumb waif, realising that she was 
alone in all this great round earth with me. 
The lamp-flame, moved by the wind like a 
painting brush, flickered upon her face, 
though I had carefully stuffed every crevice. 

“ Perhaps, then,” I said, “ I will teach you. 
You are a poor pitiable little castaway of your 
race, you know'. Two hours every day 
1 will let you come to the palace, and I will 
teach you. But be sure—be careful. If there 
be danger, I will kill you. I surely will. 
And let me begin with a lesson now: say 
after me, ‘ White.’ ” 

I got her to understand that I wanted her 
to repeat after me. 

“ White,” said I. 

“ Hwhite,” said she. 

“ Power,” said I. 

“ Pow-wer,” said she. 

“ White Pow'er,” said I. 

“ Hwhite Pow'-wer,” said she. 

“Shall not,” said I 

“ Sal not,” said she. 

“ White Power shall not,” said I. 

“ Hwhite Pow-wer sal not,” said she. 

“ Pre-vail,” said I. 

“ Fffail,” said she. 

“ Pre-Vail,” said I. 

“ Pe-Vvvail,” said she. 

“ White Power shall not prevail,” said I. 

“ Hwhite Pow-wer sal not—fffail,” said 
she. 

A roar of thunder went laughing, as it 
seemed, through the universe. A moment I 
looked at her with positive, shrinking fear, 
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and as I ran to dash forth into the storm, to 
re-seek the palace, I thrust her with violence 
from my path. 

Such was the ingratitude, and the fatality, 
which my first attempt to teach her met 
with. It remains to be seen whether my 
pity for her dumbness, or some tendency 
toward fellowship in myself, will result in 
any future lesson. I have, indeed, given 
my word to teach her; but the most solemnly 
pledged word may be broken. 

Surely, her presence in the world with me 
has worked great changes in my mood! 
Gone now, apparently, are those turbulent 
hours when, mv head reaching to the stars, I 
stalked like a peacock, Haunting my 
Monarchy in the face of the Eternal Powers, 
with hissed blasphemies; or else rushed to 
fire some vast city; or rolled in the drunken¬ 
ness of drugs. It was mere madness; I see 
it now. And it seems past—or almost past. 
I have clipped my beard, and thought of 
modifying my attire. 

I will watch to see whether she comes 
loitering about the palace lake. 

* * * * * 

I remember, long before the poison cloud, 
to have met, in Paris, a little coffee-and-milk 
Portugo-Brazilian boy, twelve or fourteen 
years of age, of whom she reminds me. lie 
wore his hair short like a convict’s, and 
delighted to play solitary about the staircases 
of the hotel, dressed up in the white balloon- 
dress of a pierrot. Clever as a flea he was, 
knowing five or six languages, as it were by 
nature, without having any suspicion that 
that was at all extraordinary. She has that 
same light, nonchalant cleverness, and easy 
way of life. It is little more than a year 
since I found her, and already she can speak 
English perfectly (except that she does not 
pronounce the letter “ r ”); she has also read 
a good many books; and can write. And 
she does it all with the flighty naturalness 
with which z bird takes to the wing. 

One day, ten months since, I saw her from 
the roof. She had a book in her hand, and 
she was looking at the print with sideward 
head, as she had seen me do. I burst out 
laughing. Whether she is the simplest little 
fool or the craftiest serpent that ever breathed, 
I am not yet sure. 

Since then I have let her come to the 
palace daily, her mouth covered over with 
the sashmac, and here, mostly sitting on the 
outer steps, or on the lake in a little mother- 
of-pearl wherry from Sartori, I have taught her. 
Why she must needs wear the sashmac she has 
never once asked; and how much she divines, 


knows, or intends, I have no idea, continually 
questioning myself as to whether she is all 
simplicity or all cunning. 

Her book of books is the Old Testament. 
Sometimes at noon, or afternoon,T may look 
abroad from the roof and see a tiny figure 
sitting far off on the sward under the shade 
of dark cypress, or purple-flowering maple ; 
and I know that the book she cons there is 
the Bible. She has a passion for stories: 
and there finds a store-house. 

She asked me one night: 

“ What did Cain to Abel? ” 

“ He knocked him over/’ I replied (for I 
find a coarse pleasure in using idioms new to 
her). 

“ Over what ? ” said she. 

“ Over his heels/’ said I. 

“ I do not complehend ! ” 

“ He killed him, then.” 

“ That I know. But how did Abel feel 
when he was killed ? What is it to be 
killed? ” 

“ Well, you have seen a lot of bones 
all around you, and you can feel the 
bones in your fingers. Your fingers will 
become mere bones some time after you are 
dead, as die you must. Those bones which 
you see about are bones of the men of whom 
we often speak; and the same thing 
happened to them which happens to a 
butterfly when you strike it, and it lies still.” 

“ And the men and the butterfly feel the 
same after they are dead ? ” 

** Precisely the same. They lie in a deep 
drowse, dreaming a nonsense-dream.” 

“ That is not dleadful. I thought it was 
much more dleadful. 1 should not mind 
dying.” 

“ Ah, so much the better. It is possible 
that you may have to die a great deal sooner 
than you think.” 

“ I should not mind. Why were men so 
vely aflaid to die ? ” 

“ Because they were all such shocking 
cowards.” 

“ Oh, not all—not all! ” 

(This girl, I know not with what motive, 
has definitely set herself up against me as the 
defender of the dead race. Every chance she 
gets she is at it.) 

“ Nearly all,” I said. “ Tell me one who 
was not afraid to die-” 

“ There was Isaac,” she replied, “ when 
Ablaham laid him on the wood to kill him, 
he did not jump up and lun to hide.” 

“ Isaac was a great exception,” I said. “ In 
the Bible, and such books, you understand, 
you read of only the best kinds of people : 
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there were millions and millions of others— 
especially about the time when the poison- 
cloud came—on a very much lower level— 
wretches who were covetous, false, murderous, 
mean, selfish, debased, hideous, diseased, 
making the earth a very charnel-house of 
vices and crimes.” 

For some minutes she did not answer. 
She was sitting with her back toward me, 
cracking almonds, her feet swinging over a 
depth of sixty yards. In the 
clear gold of the platform 
steps, I saw her fez and 
corals reflected by 
the bright moon¬ 
light, like rubies 
in a lake. Be¬ 
fore she spoke, 
she turned 
and drank 
some wine 
from a 
great Bur¬ 
mese gob¬ 
let near, 
which quite 
covered in 
her head. 

Then with 


plenty to eat and drink, dates, wines, and so 
on. Our danger is rather the other way. 
But they hated and schemed against each 
other, because they were very numerous, and 
there arose a question among them as to the 
dates and wine.” 

“ Was there not, then, enough land to 
glow dates and wines for all ? ” 

“ There was—yes ; a good deal more than 
enough. But some got hold of a vast lot, 
and the rest feeling the 
pinch of scarcity, there 
arose a pretty state of 
things, includingthe 
vices and crimes.” 
“ Ah, but then 


Always 
the same. 

What are 
these 
climes and 

“ Robber¬ 
ies of a hun¬ 
dred sorts 
— murders 
of ten 

thousand “But now did Abel feel when he wa 
kinds—” 

‘ But w-hat made them do them ? ” 

“ Their evil natures—their base souls.” 

“ But you are one of them —7 am another 
—yet you and I live here together, and we 
do no vices and climes.” 

Her astounding shrewdness! Right into 
the very inmost heart of a matter does her 
simple wit pierce! 

“ No,” I said, “ w'e do no vices and crimes 
because we lack motive. There is no danger 
that we should hate each other, for we have 


bad 
souls that 
the vices 
and climes 
were due, 
but only to 
this ques- 
tion of 
land. If 
there had 

such ques- 

wouldhave 
been no 
vices and 
climes, be¬ 
cause I and 
you, who 

like them, 
do no vices 
and climes 
here,where 
there is no 
such ques¬ 
tion 1 ” 
The 
clear lime- 
light of 
her intel- 
her effort of argu- 


Iigence ! She wriggled i 
ment. 

“ I am not going to argue the matter,” I 
said. “ There was that question of land, you 
see. And there always must be on an earth 
where millions of men, with varying degrees 
of cunning reside.” 

“Oh, not necessallily! ” she cried with 
conviction, “ since there is a good deal more 
than enough for all. If there should spling 
up more men now, and they made an allange- 
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ment among themselves that the first man 
who took too much should be killed, and 
sent to dleam a nonsense-dleam, the question 
could never again alise.” 

“ It arose before—it would arise again.” 

“But no! I can guess cleallv how it 
alose before ; it alose thlough the careless¬ 
ness of the first men. The things to eat 
at first were so vely, vely much more than 
enough for all, that the men did not take the 
double to make an allangement among 
themselves ; afterwards the habit of careless¬ 
ness was confirmed, till, at last, the vely 
oliginal carelessness must have got to have 
the look of an allangement, and so the stleam 
which began in a little long ended in a big 
long, the long glowing more and more fixed, 
as the stleam lolled. I see it cleallv, can’t 
you P ” 

She turned her face now to look at me : 
and it suddenly struck me what a noble 
brow she has, almost pointed at the uplifted 
summit, and widening down like a bell- 
curved Gothic door, draped in strings of 
frizzy hair. 

“ Clodagh,” I said after some minutes, 
“ do you know why I called you Clodagh ? ” 

“ No. Tell me.” 

“ Because once—long, long ago, before 
the poison-cloud — I had a lover called 
Clodagh; and she was a-” 

“ But tell me first—how did one know 
one’s lover or wife flom all the others ? ” 

“ Well, by their faces.” 

“ But there must have been many faces— 
all alike.” 

“ No, not all alike. Each was different 
from the rest.” 

“ Leally ? Still, it must have been vely 
clever to tell. I can hardly conceive any 
face, except yours and mine.” 

“ Ah, because you are a little goose, you 
see.” 

“ What was a goose like ? ” 

“ It was a thing like a butterfly, only 
larger, and it kept its toes always spread out, 
with a skin stretched between them.” 

“ Leally ? And am I like that ? But what 
were you saying that your lover Clodagh 
was ? ” 

“ She was a poisoner.” 

“Then why call me Clodagh, since I am 
not a poisoner ? ” 

“ I called you so to remind me ; lest you 
should become my—my—lover, too.” 

“I am your lover already ; for I love 
you.” 

“ You do what 

“ Do I not love you ? ” 


“ Come, Clodagh—none of that maniac 
rubbish ! Clodagh was a poisoner — you 

see ? ” 

“ Why did she poison ? Had she not 
enough dates and wines ? ” 

“ She had—yes ; more than enough ; but 
she wanted more —more—more.” 

“ So the vices and climes were not con¬ 
fined to those who lacked things to eat, but 
were done by the others, too ? ” 

“ By the others chiefly.” 

“ Then I see how it was ! ” 

“ How was it? ” 

“ The others had got spoiled. The vices 
and climes must have begun with those who 
lacked things, and then the others, always 
seeing vices and climes alound them, began 
to do them, too—as when one lotten olive is 
in a bottle, the whole mass soon becomes 
collupted. But oliginally they were not 
lotten, and only became so; and all thlough 
a little carelessness at the first.” 

“ Go inside,” I said. I could stand no 
more of her chatter. “ Go inside, and in 
the third room on the left you will see 
hanging on the harp a wreath of roses which 
I have woven for your head this afternoon ; 
put it on; and bring the harp, too, and j»lav 
for me.” 

She ran with alacrity, and not till the moon 
set in a cloudy bed, impillowed in dreams of 
curdling opals, did I send her home. 

But often in like manner we speak together, 
she and I. 

***** 

I am driven out from Imbros! 

I was walking in a wood yesterday—it was 
a calm evening, about seven, the sun having 
just set. Some twenty minutes before, 
Clodagh had been with me, darting after 
peeping fruit, and gathering in her arms a 
mass of purple amaranth anti red-berried 
asphodel. But weary of my life, I had said 
angrily to her: “ Go away, go !—far from 
me!” and she, with pushed-out under-lip 
had walked off. 

I was continuing my stroll, when suddenly 
I felt a slight quaking of the ground, and 
before one could count ten it seemed as if 
the island was bent upon racking itself to 
fragments. My first thought was of her, and 
in great fright I went running, calling in the 
direction which she had taken, staggering as 
on the deck of some ship, falling, picking 
myself up, running again. The air was full 
of uproar, and the land was waving like the 
sea. As I went plunging, not now knowing 
whither. I saw to my right some three or four 
acres of forest droop and sink into a chasm 
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which opened to receive it. Up I flung my 
arms, crying out: “ Heavens! save the 
girl ! ” and a minute later rushed out, to my 
surprise, into open space on a hillside. In 
the valley below, I could see the palace, and 
beyond it, a stretch of white and rushing sea, 
which had the awful appearance of being 
higher than the land. Down the hillside I 
staggered, driven by the instinct to fly, when, 
about half-way down, I was startled by a shrill 
pattering like musical hail, and the next 
moment saw the entire palace rushing with 
the jingling clatter of a thousand bells into 
the heaving lake. 

After this the earthquake lasted some five 
minutes, gradually lulling. 1 found Clodagh 
an hour later standing among the ruins of her 
little house. 

Probably every building on the island has 
been destroyed. The palace platform, all 
cracked, lies half-sunken askew into the lake 
like a huge stranded ark, while of the palace 
itself no trace remains, except a mound of 
golden stones emerging above the lake. 
Worst calamity of all, the Speranza , where 
she lay in her little cove, has been dashed 
ashore by the tidal wave ; and, were it not that 
one of her liquid-air launches and her 
nautical instruments are intact, I should be 
in somewhat of a difficulty. 

Clodagh and I have passed the night in the 
woods, and this evening will bid a long fare¬ 
well to Imbros. I look forw ard with pleasure 
to our hour’s run to the Mainland in the 
moonlight. I will teach her to steer by the 
compass, as I have taught her to talk, to 
cook, to read, to think, to live. 

But what is the design of this Expulsion 
—this new' “going-out from Haran” ? 

» * * * 

The earthquake must have been even more 
severe on the Mainland than on the island, 
and apparently ravaged all Turkey. The 
rages of nature at present are perfectly 
astonishing. When w r e came to the Mace¬ 
donian coast we sailed along it, looking out 
for a village or habitation. We saw' none, 
slept in a forest which had quite a devastated 
aspect, and on reaching Gallipoli next day 
found it a complete ruin. 

Here 1 sat and thought out the question as 
to whither I should go ; my choice would 
have been either to remain in the region 
where I was, or to go Eastward. But the 
region where I w r as, offered no dwelling, and 
to go any distance eastward I needed a ship. 
Of ships I saw only wrecks; nor did I know 
where to find one. I was thus, like 
Abraham, urged westward. 

Vol. VI.—10. 


Even this Westward journey was no light 
task. The deep-rusted rails, as far west as 
Trieste, are, in places, twisted about, or rent 
away, by the earthquake ; moreover, this 
whole tract of Europe has become nothing 
but one vast Indian jungle. Ofttimes we 
were tearing our way, deep cloistered in cool 
glooms, through miles of bindweed, and 
thrice were compelled to abandon engines on 
account of the obstruction of trees, not to 
mention the hundred and one changes from 
engine to engine where other trains blocked 
the lines, or where the lines themselves were 
so dislocated that we must needs travel a-foot 
to find another engine, or else, if the ground 
permitted, proceed without rails. I had, 
moreover, to go at low’ pressures, fearing 
explosion in the weather-worn machinery, 
creeping through tunnels and stopping when¬ 
ever darkness came on. Mostly I travelled 
on engines—of that large-grade kind used 
in Eastern Europe — coupled to a single 
waggon in which sat Clodagh. Thrice I 
passed through cities doubly desolated, once 
by the arson of my own hand, and once 
by the earthquake. 

Finally, two months and thirteen days 
from the date of the earthquake, having 
traversed Turkey, Servia, Bosnia and Istria 
by nautical means—altitude observations, 
chart and compass—I let go in the Venice 
lagoon the lateen sail and stone anchor of a 
Maltese speronare found at Trieste, and 
thence proceeded up the Canalazzo in a 
gondola. I said to myself: “ In Venice I 
will pitch my patriarch tent.” 

But still further w’estw’ard I was driven. 
These stagnant canals are now r mere miasmas 
of pestilence, and in tw'o days I was rolling 
with fever in the old Procurazie, Clodagh 
standing in pale wonderment at my bedside, 
sickness being new to her. I had hitherto 
enjoyed unbroken health, and divining the 
cause of the malady, with trembling knees I 
again set out—always westward. 

My love of water led me through Lombardy 
and Savoy to the Lake of Geneva; and here, 
under the steep brown turret-roofs of the 
antique Castle of Chillon, where I write 
these w'ords, w r e have lived for the last three 
months. 

* * o * 

Again driven Westward ! 

It happened in this fashion. 

We had been living at the Castle of 
Chillon seven months, she occupying apart¬ 
ments overlooking the indigo waters, while I, 
at the other end, looked from my barred 
turret-casements into deep elm-forest. 
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at table was she with me, nor 
when I was fishing, nor when 
I took long -walks, some¬ 
times extending through 
days, to Montreux, or 
Vevey, or Villeneuve. I 
had myself, somehow, 
resumed European 
dress, and my mode 
of thought was once 
more quite modern and 
western. 

One day, after an ab¬ 
sence, I was returning 
to the castle, when I was 
extremely startled to see 
an object floating in the 
air above a gentian field. 
I quickly decided that 
she had re-invented the 
kite —for she had cer¬ 
tainly never seen one. 
I presently sighted her 
holding the string. Her 
invention resembles the 
kind called “swallow¬ 
tail ” of old. 

On the 21st of July I 
attained my forty-sixth 
birthday in good health. 
I forget now what cir¬ 
cumstance had made me 
mention the date long 
before; certainly I did 
not dream that she would 
keep any count of it; 
but, about noon, des¬ 
cending by a narrow 
stairway with fishing- 

With her murmuring; laugh she presented me with an armful of roses. tackle, I met her coming 

She had now taken to western dress, having 
even, in her adroit way, herself made some 
of her garments. The airs and graces are 
natural to her as feathers to a bird, all her 
dressing showing a certain positive salient 
quality of taste, ever anew bewitching in its 
effect. Sometimes, from the forest, she 
would wave up to me, looking cool in the 
green shade, training her skirt like a court 
lady. 

This novelty of attire produced a separa¬ 
tion between us. I would no more let her 
approach me. The more she bejewelled and 
made herself a sachet of sweet scents, 
chapleting her Greek-dressed head in golden 
filets, the more I fled her. During the voyage 
from Imbros, especially during my illness, 
our intimacy had increased. But now, neither 


up. With her murmur¬ 
ing laugh she presented me with an armful 
of roses. 

I was at once thrown into a state of 
agitation. She was dressed in a frippery of 
white muslin, a rose-diamond at the open 
neck, and satin slippers without stockings. 

I could not speak. 

“It is the day ! ” she cried. 

“ I—perhaps-” 

My manner at once quenched her 
enthusiasm. 

“ I have not done long again ? ” she asked. 

“ No, no—oh no. Only I could not 
suppose that you would count up the days. 
You are—considerate. Perhaps—but ” 

“ Tell me?” 

“ Perhaps—I was going to say—you might 
come fishing with me-” 
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“ Oh luck ! I like that.” 

She liked it, because on two former 
occasions she had not failed to land three or 
four to my one, every little hooked rothel, or 
carp, throwing her into ecstasies of triumph. 

We went down, and out on the lake. She 
sat in the stem, sending to me in the bows 
mixed breaths of ambergris and frangipane. 
We had put every possible inch of distance 
between us. I said : 

“ Who told you that flowers are proper to 
birthdays? Or that birthdays are of any 
importance ? ” 

“ Nothing,” she answered, “ can happen 
so important as birth; and perfumes must 
be ploper to birth, because the wise men 
blought spices to the young Jesus.” 

“ But you read too much the Bible—all 
your notions are Biblical—you should read 
modern books ” 

“I have tlied; but I cannot lead them 
long. The whole world seems to have got 
so collupted. It makes me shudder.” 

“ Ah, now you see, you come round to my 
point of view,” I said. 

“Yes and no,” she answered, “they had 
got so spoiled. Evelybody seems to have 
become quite dull-witted—the plainest tluths 
they could not see. Those faculties which 
aided them in their stlain to become lich 
must have been gleatly sharpened, while all 
the others withered; as I can imagine a 
person with one eye seeing double thlough 
it, and blind on the other side. Yet all the 
time they were stluggling to see—to do light 
—but without power, like one stliving to stir 
in a nightmare. They meant well—I am 
certain, sure . That is so pletty in them all! 
that they meant well—evely one. But they 
were too doubled and sad, too awfully 
burdened; they had no chance at all. Such 
a queer, unnatulal feeling it gives me to lead 
of that world; I can't desclibe it! all their 
motives seem so tainted, their life so lop¬ 
sided. Tluely, the whole head was sick, and 
the whole heart faint.” 

“ Right, Clodagh,” said I, “ and observe 
that this was no new thing; in the very 
beginning of the Book we read how God saw 
that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth, and eveiy imagination of his heart only 
evil-” 

“ Yes,” she interrupted, “ that is due. But 
there must have been some cause. We can 
be quite sure that it was not natulal , because 
you and I are human, and our hearts are not 
evil.” 

“ Ah, you know nothing about my heart, 
Clodagh,” said I, 


“ I know my own; and I know yours, too,” 
said she. 

“ You know mine l ” said I. 

“ Quite well,” said she. 

“ Then—come—tell me what is in it! ” 
said I. 

“ I will tell you,” said she. “ In it is a 
lebellion, which is good, yet not good. If a 
stleam will flow, neither dying to climb 
upward, nor overflowing its banks, but 
lunning modestly in fixed channels, just 
whither it is led, then it will finally leach the 
Sea—the mighty ocean—and lose itself in 
Peace.” 

“ Ah ? But that counsel is not new; it is 
what the philosophers used to call ‘ yielding 
to Destiny,' and ‘following Nature.' And 
Nature and Destiny often led mankind quite 
wrong-” 

“ Or seemed to—for a time, as when a 
stleam flows north a little, and the Sea is to 
the south ; but it is bound for the Sea all the 
time, and will turn again. Destiny cannot 
yet be judged, for it is not finished, and our 
lace should follow blindly whither it points, 
sure that, thlough many curves, it leads the 
world to God.” 

“ To God ? Girl! you talk speciously, 
but falsely! Whence have you these 
thoughts in that head of yours ? Girl! 
Girl! you talk of ‘ our race ’ ? But there are 
only two of us left ? Are you talking at me ? 
Do not / follow Destiny ? ” 

“You? ah!” 

“ What should I do, if I followed it? ” 

“ You would come now and sit near me 
here! You would be always and for ever 
near me . . .” 

Oh, then I felt my face redden! 

“ You talk disastrous folly ! ” I cried ; 
“you lack all sense of responsibility! 
Never, never-” 

“ I could make you come now^ if I chose,” 
she said, covering her face with her left hand, 

“ but I will not. I will wait upon my 
God . . .” 

“ Make me ! Clodagh ! How make me ? ” 

“ I could cly before you—as I cly often 
and often—in seclet-” 

“ Cry ? you ? ” 

“ Yes, vely, vely often and often I cly in 
seclet, thinking of you.” 

As she said it, I saw her bottom lip push 
out and tremble. At once I burst into un¬ 
controllable flame. 

“ Why, my own little dear . . ! ” 1 
cried, rushing through the staggering boat to 
seize her. 

But mid-way I was saved. A whisper—a 
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thousand times more intense than lightning- 
llash—arrested me: “ Forward is no escape, 
nor backward, but sideward there is a way ! ” 
I plunged into the lake ; I swam to the 
shore. 

Three hours that afternoon I spent in 
secret agony of thought; and decided that 
things had reached a climax, and could not 
continue. Either we must part, or one of us 
must die. 

About six in the evening I found her; 
and my brow was stern. It was in the elm 
wood. 

“ Clodagh,” I said, “ we are to part—for 
ever. Oh, I am very sorry, my little child, 
and heavy is my heart. But it must be done. 
To leave you alone in the world is death for 
me. But it must, it must be clone/* 

Her face turned sallow, showing up her 
freckles, but on her lips was a steady confident 
smile. 

“My plan is this/’ I said, “we go hence 
together—to-night—to some unknown place 
by train. Then we separate, and you go one 
way, I another. We shall thus never be 
able to rediscover each other in all this wide 
world/’ 

“ I will go in the tlain with you/’ she 
answered with slow decisiveness, “ but where 
you leave me, there I will stay till I die. And 
I will patiently wait till God change you, and 
send you back to me/ 1 

“ Well, you speak not like a girl, Clodagh, 
but like a full woman now/’ said I. “But 
still, reflect a minute—oh, reflect! If you 
stayed where I left you, I -would go back to 
you; I know I would. 'Tell me, then, 
reflect and tell me—do you refuse to part with 
me ? ” 

“ Yes ; I lefuse.” 

“ Then, here are two matches in my grasp ; 
be good enough to draw one/’ 

Now she was startled ; I saw her wide and 
haggard eyes; she had read of the drawing 
of lots in the Bible. 

But she obeyed without a word. I had 
determined that if she drew the shorter of the 
matches, she should die ; if the longer, then 

I. 

She drew the shorter. I had a loaded 
revolver in my pocket. 

1 took it out, and stood with hanging arm, 
looking at her. She knew its use, for at 
Imbros I hail taught her target-shooting. But 
her pale lips were still smiling. She glanced 
at the weapon, and then fixed her eyes upon 
my face. 

While she was smiling, I could not, of 
course, kill her. But the whole business of 


lots was, in any case, a farce. I must have 
intended all through to die in her stead. I 
walked away, and left her there. 

I went to a saloon on the first floor, locked 
the doors, and for some time walked about. 
Then I lit the chandelier, and sat to write 
her some last directions, telling her why I 
died, begging her to love me always—the 
weapon being near my hand. 'Fears were 
on my face, when, turning, I saw her stand¬ 
ing in a terrified pose behind me ; at the 
same time 1 observed a ladder-end at the 
open window. By this way she had craftily 
stolen in. 

My hand instinctively rushed to secure the 
weapon; but she was before me. I darted 
upon her to wrench it away ; but she ran and 
threw it through the window. I flew to the 
door, unlocked it, and went pelting down a 
near staircase to recover it. I was surprised 
that she did not follow, forgetting the ladder. 

But with a horrid shock I remembered it 
as I reached the bottom. I heard the report 
of the weapon ; and crying out, “ Oh, God ! 
she has died for me ! ” I staggered forward 
upon her where she lay in her blood. 

Had I not been a medical man, she must 
in truth have died. The ball had entered the 
left lung obliquely. But after a month she 
opened her eyes, and smiled with me. 

It was then that I said to myself: “ This is 
the noblest, the most lovable, of all the 
creatures that God has made. She has won 
my life, and I will live. But at least—to 
save me—I will put the ocean between her 
and me/’ 

And thus we are forced still further west¬ 
wards. 

# * « * # 

I wished her to remain at Chillon, intending 
myself to depart for the Americas. But she 
refused. 

I let her accompany me to the coast, we in 
thirteen days traversing France by petrol and 
liquid-air traction. 

We came to Havre, infirm of will that I 
was: for in my secret heart 1 knew' that, she 
being at Havre, and I at Portsmouth, we 
could still speak together. 

I saw her stand lonely on the quay in the 
sun-set light, as the long-silent screws 
churned the basin ; I saw the out-push of her 
underlip, and the hurried hiding of her face; 
and my heart broke. She had meekly 
acquiesced, and made no attempt to force her 
presence upon me on the ship. I left her 
there watching after me, and went out to sea. 

I had taken care to overhaul the little dry 
batter}’ instrument of the telephone in the 
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house which she had chosen for her abode. 
I believe that she lives and sleeps now under 
the drum, as I here live and sleep, sleep and 
live under it. The office here stands on the 
Cumber, so that, hearing her, I can gaze out 
over the expanse of water, yet see her not; 
and she, too, looking over the sea toward me, 
can hear a voice from the depths of nowhere, 
yet see me not. 

“ Good morning ! Are you there ? ” 

“ Why, yes! Good morning! ” 

“ Are you well ? ” 

“ Vely well. Are you ? " 

“ Quite well. Have you slept well ? ” 

“ Except when you lang me up at 
midnight. I have had such a dleam . . ." 
“ Ah. Go on-" 

“ No; you do not deserve to hear it now.” 
“Well—what will you be doing to-day?" 
“I? It is a blithsome day. Have you 
nice weather in England ? " 

“ Lovely." 

“ Well, between eleven and twelve I will 
gather flowers and cover this loom deep, 
deep). Wouldn't you like to be here . . 

“ I ? Not I! " 

“ You would ! ” 

“ Why should I ? ” 

“ Because your little girl is here—waiting, 
oh waiting, for you . . .'” 

“ Good-bye. This talking spoils my 
morning smoke . . ." 

So we speak one with the other across the 
sea. 

* * * * # 

On the 8 th of September, when I had been 
separated from her only three weeks, I 
embarked on a vessel lyifig in the inner 
harbour, to go to her. 

Halfway between Portsmouth and Havre 
I dropped on the deck, writhing like a man 
in torture. But after a time the paroxysm 
passed; and as I resumed my place at the 
wheel, and turned the bows back to England, 
I said to myself: 

“ Oh no, no more ! If I could bear it, I 
would, but I cannot! To-morrow as the sun 
sets— without fail —I will kill myself! " 

* * # #' * 

Well ! It is finished. 

On the early morning of the next day, the 
■ 9 th, when I bid her good-day through the 
telephone, she was long silent, then said : 

“ What is the matter to-day ? ” 

“ Matter ? " I replied, “ nothing ! ” 

“ Oh, tell me, tell me ! ” 

“* There is nothing to tell, Clodagh.” 

“But how can you be so duel to me?" 
she cried, and there was anguish in that 


voice: “ There is something to tell—there 
is ! I know it by your voice ! " 

Ah, the thought crossed me then, how on 
the morrow she would ring, and have no 
answer; and she would ring again, and have 
no answer; and she would ring all the day, 
and ring, and ring; and for ever she would 
ring, with white hair, and the staring eye¬ 
balls of frenzy, and the universe would cry 
back to her howling wails only one eternal 
answer of silence. And as 1 thought it I 
sobbed aloud: 

“ May God pity you, woman ! ” 

I don’t know if she heard it; she must , I 
think, have heard it. But no reply came. 
There I stood, shivering like the sheeted dead 
by the ear-piece, waiting for her next word. 
At last, after half an hour, she spoke; and, 
to my surprise, the voice was firm. She 
said : 

“ Are you there 5 r 

“ Yes 

“ What was tne colour of the poison-cloud 
that destloyed the world ? ” 

“ Purple." 

“ And it had a smell like almond and 
peach-blossoms ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then there has been another cluption 1 
Evely now and again I seem to scent stlange 
whiffs like that—and there is a purple vapour 
to the East, which glows and glows. See if 
you can see it-” 

I flew—I looked—but the sky was cloud¬ 
less. Back again I flew. 

“ I cannot see it-! ” 


“ Then it has not tlavelled far enough 
westward yet-” 

“ My wife ! you are my wife now-! ” 

“ Am I ? But shall I not soon die ? ” 

“ No !—you can escape ! My wife ! if only 
for an hour: then sweet death—together, 
together——! ” 


“ How can I escape ? ” 

“ It travelled slowly before—get—quick ! 
You have seen me turn on liquid air-—you 
can steer by the compass: the course is 
directly N.E. by N.—I will meet you on 

the sea—oh, begone-! ” 

I was frantic with bliss. Even when I 
knew that she was gone 1 still stood there, 
hoarsely calling: “ My wife! . . . my 

wife . . .! ” 

I flew to the ship which had bcrne me on 
the previous day. I set out, staining her 
engines. 

The sea was as smooth as a lake. I saw 
no cloud; but about 9 a.m. on my weather 
beam, I spied across the water a moving 
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object—the glass showed me a Havre- 
Antwerp boat—making for me. 

I bore down upon my bride, waving: and 
soon I saw her stand like an ancient 
mariner, but in white muslins that fluttered, 
at her wheel on the bridge, and she 
waved a little white thing. And we 
came nearer, till I could spy her face, her 
smile, and I shouted her to stop, and in a 
minute stopped myself, and by happy steering 
came with slowing headway to a slight crash 
by her side, and ran down the trellised steps 
to her, and led her up; and on the deck, with¬ 
out saying a word, I fell to my knees before 
her, and I worshipped her there as Heaven. 

And we were wedded: for she, too, bowed 
the knee with me under the jovial blue sky ; 
and under her eyes were the little moist semi¬ 
circles of dreamy fatigue, so sweet: and God 
was there and saw her kneel. 

I said to her: “ We will fly to one of 
the Somersetshire coal-mines, and we will 
barricade ourselves against the cloud, and 
provision ourselves for six months. We 


have plenty of time, and no crowds to break 
down our barricades—and there, in the deep 
earth, we will live sweetly together, till the 
danger is over-past.” 

And she smiled at me, and said : 

“ No, no; don’t you tlust in my God ? 
Do you think He would leally let us die ? ” 
For she has appropriated the Almighty 
God to herself, naming Him “ my God "— 
the little impudence; though she generally 
knows what she is saying, too. 

***** 

And I am now writing, three weeks later, 
at a little place called Ch 4 teau-les-Roses, and 
no poison-cloud, and no sign of any poison- 
cloud,has come. And thisldo not understand. 

It may be that she divined that I was about 
to destroy myself. But I do not understand, 
and shall never ask her. 

But I, Adam Jeffson, second Parent of the 
world, hereby decree that the one Motto 
proper to the whole race of Man, was always, 
and remains, even this: “ Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

THE END. 


----- 

THE BIRTHPLACE OF A GREAT REVOLUTION. 


Whittington, which is pleasantly situated on 
the river Rother, near Chesterfield, is a village 
of much historic interest, being the birthplace 
of the great Revolution of 1688, which freed 
the country from 
the intolerable 
despotism of 
King James II. 

A plot was con¬ 
certed to over¬ 
throw the Popish 
power and to de¬ 
throne the King, 
theleading actors 
in the movement 
being the Duke 
of Devonshire, 
the Earls of 
Danby and 
Sh re wsbury, 

] ohn D’Arcy, 
and Compton 
(the Bishop of 
London). 

The conspirators met in the liny cottage, 
now known as the “ Revolution House,” 
which still stands in Whittington, being a 
quaint little building composed of rough. 


uneven stones, with a curious lattice window 
in the old thatched roof, but at that time it 
was a prosperous country inn, bearing the 
sign of the “ Cock and Pynot ” (magpie), 
possessing a 
brewhouse 
where the re¬ 
nowned old 
Derbyshire ale 
was made and 
dispensed to the 
travellers and 
merchants who 
frequented it. 
The room where 
the conference 
was held still 
remains, and is 
called “The 
Plotting Par¬ 
lour,” which, 
unti 1 quite 
recently, con¬ 
tained the old 
armchair in which the Duke of Devonshire 
sat when he presided over the meeting. 
It is now' carefully preserved at Hardwick 
Hall. 












